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THE USE AND ABUSE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE following article is made tp from papers read at the 
October meeting of the Teachers’ Association of the Min- 
nesota School. The program included papers on the use 
of Miss Sweet's books, by Miss Heizer and Miss Kilpatrick ; 
a paper on Aeaders and Reading Lessons, by Mr. Sheri- 
dan; and papers on Zhe First Regular Text- Books, by Miss 
Pollard, Text-Books in the Higher Classes, by Mr. Smith, 
and The Abuse of Text-Books, by Mr. Tuck. This article 
is a combination of the last three. 

When hearing children take up text-books on history, 
geography, grammar, and other sciences, they have already 
a sufficient command of language to be able to understand 
the language of the book, and all they have to learn is the 
facts. When we give our deaf pupils text-books, no mat- 
ter how elementary they may be, they must learn the lan- 
guage before the facts can even enter their minds. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the first thought of the 
teacher is that the language of the book must be explained, 
simplified, and made easy for the pupil. Right here he 
has it in his power to do incalculable good or irreparable 
injury to his pupils. The teacher who explains and sim- 
plifies a lesson in a text-book encourages his pupils to de- 
pend upon him for help over hard places, and the pupils 
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make little or no effort to help themselves as long as it is 
so much easier and less trouble to go to their teacher. 

The time will come when they will have to go alone or 
stand still, and never having learned how to depend upon 
themselves and not having any knowledge of or confidence 

‘in their ability to go ahead unaided, they will remain 
stationary. Only a small part of one’s education is ac- 
quired at school. How important it is, then, that we 
should so train and teach our pupils that they may be ac- 
customed to self-effort and able to continue by themselves, 
after they leave us, what they begin while under our care. 

Some explanation and some help are necessary and 
should not be withheld, but the teacher taking up any 
text-book should remember, from the very outset, that the 
tendency is more often to give too much rather than too 
little, and of the two evils, too much or too little, it is far 
better for the pupil’s sake that there should be too little. . 
It is what the pupil does for himself, not what the teacher 
does for him, that helps him on. And there is such a 
thing as increasing the unnecessary work of the teacher 
and diminishing the rightful work of the pupil. 

I once knew a lady who owned a dog. That dog was a 
fortunate beast ; he had more care and attention than some 
people give to their children. One day the lady’s brother 
was present while she was preparing a meal for her pet. 
He sat and watched her cut each piece of meat into in- 
finitesimal morsels without saying a word, but with a look 
of disgust on his face. At last he could stand it no longer 
and burst out, “ For pity’s sake, give that dog’s teeth a 
chance.” Just so the teacher who explains and illustrates, 
and illustrates and explains with the best intentions in 
the world, gives his pupil’s brains no chance. 

The first thing necessary to a successful use of text- 
books is for the teacher to know each lesson thoroughly. 
If he is able to supply facts and incidents outside of the 
text he is certain to arouse the interest and hold the at- 
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tention of his pupils. He should go ahead slowly and be 
very thorough. If a pupil answers a question in the exact 
language of the text, it is well to make sure that he fully 
understands what he is saying. A boy-or girl with a fair 
memory can retain in mind a great deal without having 
the least apprehension of it. 

Much of the success, or lack of it, in the use of text- 
books depends upon the manner of questioning. The 
highest art in asking questions is to draw out whatever 
there may be in the mind of the person questioned. Some 
teachers can show a pupil that he knows more about a 
lesson than he is himself aware of, and others frighten all 
knowledge back into the innermost recesses of his brain 
by their manner of asking the most simple question. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of 
reviewing each lesson, not once only, but again and again. 
We learn by frequent repetition. We can give our pupils 
nothing that is more profitable than review work. At least 
half the time devoted to a recitation should be occupied 
with review work on the previous lesson, and, in addition, 
there should be weekly reviews, monthly reviews, and 
periodical reviews. We cannot possibly give too much re- 
view work. 

The use of set questions calling for the same answers 
and gone over again and again, until questions and answers 
are alike stereotyped in the minds of the pupils, is to be 
strongly deprecated, both in regular and in review work. 
A class so taught will always be able to make a brilliant 
showing at examinations, but the least change in the ques- 
tions will throw the pupils off the track and show how lit- 
tle of what they claim to have learned they have really 
assimilated and made their own. Such a method of teach- 
ing is purely mechanical and does not require the use of 
any text-book by the pupils. The questions and answers 
might just as well be given without the book, for the pupils 
make little or no use of the text. A pupil who under- 
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stands what he has been learning ought to be able to do 
more than to answer along question by two or three 
words. 

Time and time again, when I have been on duty during 
the evening study-hour, I have had idle pupils inform me 
’ that their teacher told them that they were “ not to study,” 
but to “get the idea” of their lesson. They. had read 
over the lesson once or twice and claimed that they “ un- 
derstood” it. No persuasion or expostulation would in- 
duce them to do more, and I cannot say that I blamed 
them. The truth was they had no means of knowing when 
they had learned the lesson. If they read it over again 
and again for the full hour, they would be no nearer hav- 
ing learned it, as far as they could see, than when they 
had read it only two or three times, and they would have 
committed it to memory, which they were expressly told 
not todo. A lesson in a text-book should always be so 
limited as to the length of time it is to be studied, or 
so marked out and defined as a written exercise or as a 
lesson to be learned by rote, that the pupil will know ex- 
actly what he has to do and have no doubt whatever as to 
when his task is finished. 

[t is an abuse of a text-book to allow a pupil, in reci- 
tation, to answer questions on a lesson from his general 
information or from what he may have learned about the 
subject under another teacher or in some other book. I 
have had pupils who would apparently study a lesson for 
hours and then not be able to answer any question in such 
a way as to show that they had even read over once what 
the book said. They would answer pertinently and cor- 
rectly enough from their general knowledge of the subject, 
or from what I had told them by way of illustration or 
explanation, but utterly fail to show that they had learned 
the lesson in the book. The text-book might better be 
kept from the pupil altogether, if that is the way it is to 
be used. When we give a lesson in a text-book, it is the 
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pupil’s business to learn that lesson and it is our business 
to see that he does it, and not something else. 

I would not be understood by the foregoing to mean 
that I should pin the pupil down to the exact language of 
the lesson. Farfromit. But I should insist that he give 
evidence that he had learned the lesson. I should accept 
the language of the text, if he understood it and were posi- 
tively unable to do anything more; I should be better 
pleased if he gave the facts in his own words, especially 
if he used some of the words of the text in different con- 
structions. If, having done that, he were able to enlarge 
upon the facts, I should give him special credit. I think, 
however, that a composition, or some similar exercise, 
where both teacher and pupils could give particular atten- 
tion to it, would be a more proper place for the latter 
work than a recitation of a lesson in a text-book. 

A mistake which it is very easy to fall into, and which 
is very hard to avoid, is that of allowing recitations of 
lessons in text-books to take up more than their fair 
share of the school time. Counting the study hour, it is 
often the case that text-books are given more time than 
is right. What does it matter how much our pupils know 
of history, geography, and grammar, if they are unable to 
express their every-day wants and observations in good 
plain English ? In comparison with language and arith- 
metic, those studies which require text-books are of very 
little practical value, yet more time is frequently given to 
them than to either language or arithmetic. In our use 
of text-books we should strive, first of all, more than all, 
and all the time, to employ such methods that the greatest 
amount of practical language drill may be given to our 
pupils. 

Finally, there remains something to be said about the 
corporeal abuse of books, if such a term may be allowed. 
It seems the fate of school books to be abused. Deaf 
children do not throw them around, write in them, and 
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dog-ear them, any more than hearing children. But that 
is no excuse for their doing it at all, and no reason why 
they should be allowed to do it without an effort being 
made to correct the mischief the habit of thoughtlessness 

in the use of books does. Much good may be done to 
‘ our pupils morally, if we will bestow a little care and at- 
tention upon the wear and tear of their books in every- 
day use. A regular inspection of their books, and com- 
mendation of those who take pains to keep them clean 
and in good order, will do much to impress upon them a 
sense of respect and responsibility for books that cannot 
fail to be a help in their education in school and in their 


lives after leaving school. 
LOUIS C. TUCK, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


A NEW DEVICE IN TEACHING LANGUAGE.—I. 


I say device, for it is the proper designation for all such 
contrivances as the one I am going to describe. The term 
method is too broad, but for the sake of variety I shall use 
it sometimes in this paper in speaking of this device. 

Before describing the device, I should like to devote a 
few pages to some rambling observations that will, to a 
certain extent, give the reader the general drift of my 
thought on the very important branch of instruction, lan- 
guage teaching. . 

One of the first things that dawns upon the mind of one 
who begins the teaching of language to the deaf is the 
magnitude of the task. The thousand and one small things 
which he thinks are essential to a proper comprehension 
and use of English crowd in upon his mind, and, as he 
reflects upon how little progress he seems to be making, 
there comes discouragement on every hand. 
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Last winter I directed a communication to Prof. J. C. 
Freeman, LL. D., who now occupies the chair of English 
Literature in our State University, asking him what vocab- 
ulary he deemed sufficient for the ordinary purposes of 
life. He replied that, to his knowledge, such a thing had 
never yet been ascertained, but could be by going down 
town and keeping one’s ears open, and taking notes. He 
had known but one person to attempt anything like it; 
that was Miss Kate Falrey, a graduate of the university 
in 1894, whose thesis was “ The Vocabulary of the Rail- 
road Employee,” for whom she recorded some 3,500 or 
4,000 words, a number which Professor Freeman suspects 
is quite too large. Instead of confining herself to the 
words actually used, she went through a pocket dictionary 
with her brother, a locomotive engineer, and no doubt 
made out a long list of words that even he never used in 
his life. So it is all too easy for the teacher to magnify 
his office and encumber his pupils with a lot of words that 
are far more a hindrance than a help to their advance- 
ment, not to mention the time thrown away on them. 
Moreover, it often misleads the teacher into supposing 
that his success depends more upon the number of words 
or forms he can cram into the heads of his scholars than 
upon the vigorous drill he can give to a few of the most 
general and universal terms, which in itself involves a far 
larger training and development of the language sense and 
the mind in general than anything else in this branch of our 
work. The fact must never be lost sight of in the prepa- 
ration for the mastery of any language or science, that it is 
the training in its fundamentals that really prepares the 
mind for the proper understanding and practice of the 
subject in its larger and more complex relations; and 
while this is being done the mind itself is quickened to a 
keener insight into other things, as well. 

It has been said, “ You only half know a word when 
you know its meaning ; it is yours entirely only when you 
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use it correctly and without effort.” It is needless to re- 
mind my readers of the amount of practice this means. I 
often think that the want of practice in language on the 
part of the deaf leads us to exaggerate their difficulties. 

Consider the advantages in the way of both hearing and 
repeating language hearing persons possess, to say nothing 
of the poetry, music, song, gestures, and the intonations 
of the voice, accompanied by facial expression, that ring 
it into the very fiber of their being. Even in reading with 
a view to the learning of language, sound is considered 
by hearing persons one of the first requisites, as the fol- 
lowing advice, given by a professor to a large circle of 
readers, shows: 

“ Sight reading gives you thought rather than language, 
and for this reason it is well to read aloud whenever con- 
venient.” 

Writing and rewriting the same fact, idea, event, or 
story in as many different ways as possible, I regard as 
an invaluable practice. 

I find that asking questions about the same thing in as 
many different ways as practicable is very helpful. 

This leads me to speak of reproduction, whose value 
lies in the opportunity it affords of repeating language 
forms in an intelligent way. In this connection frequent 
but close off-hand questioning on what is reproduced is 
effective in putting pupils in an intelligent relation to the 
subject under consideration. Below I give the substance 
of a bit of advice concerning reproduction and composi- 
tion, given to hearing teachers, in a book entitled “ Les- 
sons in English”: Spend a whole year in reproduction 
before you expect original work, and even then do not 
only tell your scholars how to write, but show them how. 
If teachers go so far in helping hearing children, may we 
not do as much for the deaf? A writer on the deaf and 
their education has remarked that in matters of knowl- 
edge questions have been asked the.deaf of five or six 
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years’ schooling which no hearing child of the same pe- 
riod of schooling should be expected to answer. 

In regard to originality and variety, very little should 
be expected of pupils, as it is a well-known fact that even 
those of more mature minds are not capable of much in 
this direction, either among the hearing or the deaf. 

Those who go on the principle that the language of the 
deaf will right itself in time, as in the case of hearing 
persons, are making a serious mistake. The probability is 
that it will grow worse in too many cases. 

The influence of the personal element enters largely 
into the work of instruction, as it does into everything 
else. Mr. Gillespie’s declaration that the pupil receives 
his language from his teacher, and that of Professor 
Blackie, that “in the acquisition of any language, whether 
living or dead, the commencement must be made with a 
living appeal from the tongue of the teacher to the ear of 
the learner, and this with direct reference to objects in 
which the learner feels a natural and familiar interest,” go 
to emphasize this fact in language instruction in particular, 
the gist of both being that language must be invested 
with a personal interest to give it life and meaning. 

I do not approve the practice of analyzing actions or 
processes ; for example, having a child write the steps 
in bread-making. To say, ‘‘Mamma makes bread,” is 
enough, provided the child has seen it done. If not, then 
it should be illustrated. The analyzing process leads to 
a habit of going into unnecessary detail, and loads the 
mind with a mass of material that will have to be cleared 
away before progress can be made. Children must be 
taught to think properly, for some one has said that the 
foundation of all good writing is proper thinking. 

Language is acquired by fragments,as it were, each 
fragment a little whole in itself, but by use and associ- 
ation they are united into a greater whole, which is not 
out of harmony with the theory that language is a develop- 
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ment, whose basis of acquisition is use; and any extended 
mastery of it calls for a corresponding amount of practice 
and rc .ding. 

Outside of the regular language work, in order to give my 
pupils as much practice as possible, [ require them to 
express themselves correctly in all their other studies. 
They are also taught to ask and answer questions. My 
latest device in the latter is to put on my large slate some 
familiar and interesting subject, as home, school, cars, 
base ball, Sunday, Christmas, books, relatives, subjects of 
lessons, etc., and have them ask questions on their large 
slates under my direction, then move forward and answer 
them. Last year the class went through some 1,200 
questions in three months. The same subject was taken 
twice for repetition, and all the subjects were reviewed 
before the term closed. Two members of the class re- 
marked this fall, on their return to school, how much those 
questions helped them in their daily intercourse at home. 

Then there is that great factor, observation, on the part 
of the pupil both in school and out, particularly during 
the first years of school life, which should be conducted 
under the direction of the teacher. It is then that the 
child is learning the names of things and storing his mind 
with material that is to serve as a basis for future opera- 
tions. Referring to the beginnings of language, Bain says : 
“Tt is in associating names at once with their objects or 
meanings that the acquisition of language proceeds most 
rapidly.” 

We like to see things done well, particularly in the 
every-day affairs of life. ‘ Perfection consists not in do- 
ing extraordinary things, but in doing ordinary things ex- 
traordinarily well.” 

All work, whether practical or theoretical, is compara- 
tively useless unless intelligence is made the guiding prin- 
ciple. Superlatively true is this of the teacher’s work, 
whose two highest functions in the direct work of instruc- 
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tion I conceive to be not only to present subjects properly 
and clearly, but in such a manner as to appeal to the in- 
telligent interest and attention of the learner and to lead 
him into the habit of doing his own work. This way of 
looking at the matter, so far from depreciating memory, 
furnishes opportunity for the highest exercise of that 
faculty, not to speak of the direct ways in which it may be 
cultivated. Neither is it meant that everything is to be 
fully understood, but rather that the intellectual and 
moral powers should be developed in the direction of in- 
telligent activity, for never before in the history of the 
world has there been a greater demand than to-day for in- 
telligence in every department of life. Such a view of 
education as this will have a tendency toward the con- 
sideration of quality rather than quantity, and to prevent 
cramming, which sooner or later clogs and weakens both 
the receptive and productive powers of the mind, instead 
of making them vigorous and strong. 

While it is now almost four centuries since Girolamo 
Cardano, a physician, philosopher, and mathematician of 
Milan, first propounded the theory “ that ideas can be as- 
sociated directly with written words without the interven- 
tion of sound,” which was subsequently demonstrated by 
others beyond the possibility of doubt, it is only during 
the last hundred and fifty years that this fact has been 
given general application in the education of the deaf. 
Yet within that brief period it would take volumes to tell 
of all the “ devices,” “ methods,” and “ systems” that have 
been called into existence by the inventive genius of 
teachers and others to impart both written and spoken 
language to the deaf. 

Deafness may appear an ordinary affair, but it bristles 
all over with obstacles, the principal one being in the way 
of the acquisition of language. Figuratively speaking, 
this difficulty may be compared to an impenetrable wall 
whose top touches the sky and whose length is the cir- 
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cumference of the earth; and, as it can be neither re- 
moved nor penetrated, the only alternative left is to scale 
it. The methods and devices referred to above are a means 
of doing this, but how far they are successful can only 
be determined by the results achieved. It is all very 
well to talk of learning a language in the natural way 
with those having all the natural conditions, but when 
it comes to a class of persons who lack the very first 
of them, the natural way has to undergo more or less 
modification. No one regrets this more than I do, but 
this simple fact cannot be evaded. As a rule, so subtle a 
thing as language is picked up unconsciously, as it were, 
and that is why attempts to impart it by instruction meet 
with only partial success. 

The very word ‘“‘ method” in language teaching is sug- 
gestive of a certain degree of unnaturalness. Method is 
narrow and stiff, and system is too cramping, to say 
nothing of its being an actual hindrance to progress by 
its show of completeness, as Bacon would say. 

But, in spite of all this, we must have some definite and 
rational basis for practice, from the very nature of the case. 
It is well to make a strong and direct appeal to the pupil’s 
knowledge and experience, and to his every variety of intel- 
lect, and that in the natural order of the language itself, so 
that while he will be induced to think, he will also have, at 
the same time, something to think in. A basis for practice 
like this will avoid mere memory work on the one hand 
and too great a tendency to mechanism on the other, and 
also prevent the scholar from using expressions that never 
existed except in his own imagination. Right here be it 
distinctly understood that we are not asking the pupil to 
perform impossibilities, but something that he can do if 
he is only obliged to exercise his mental faculties a little 
on the matter before him. 

By his being called upon to do this, whatever he does 
will be more firmly fixed in his mind hy the effort exerted, 
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and with it the order of the words in which the facts or 
thought are expressed. Or, to put it in another form, the 
mental processes involved have been reduced to their 
simplest form by the removal of everything that prevents 
him from concentrating his mind upon two things, the fact 
or thought, and the usual order of the words in which they 
are expressed. It will also give the meaning an oppor- 
tunity to work into his mind, for it is a well-recognized 
principle in mental philosophy that neither facts nor ideas 
become a part of the mental furniture until they have 
been thoroughly acted upon by the intellect. 

I offer no guide but the English language itself—no 
signs, no symbols, no grammar. About all there is for 
me to do in explanation of the method is to illustrate the 
use of the key, which I am pleased to call the “ inciter.” 

What to do and when to do it is left for the teacher to 
decide, according to the stage of development the children 
have reached, which is the only true order of progress. 

Perhaps there are some who may be curious to know 
how I came to develop such a device as this. One day, 
in the spring of 1896, I was teaching the verb ¢o cut, in- 
tending to develop the various constructions connected 
with it, as I do not think so much of phrase teaching as 
formerly,* and I said, “Cut what?” which is an occa- 
sional way of speaking. 

[ thought no more of the matter until school opened 
again in the fall, when all of a sudden its possibilities 
flashed through my mind, and from that moment it was 
a constant subject of thought. One step would suggest 
another. I kept working at it all through the year, testing 
every new way of using it. I tried it in different ways 
with about eight classes. 

Reducing the adjective to its simplest form gave me a 
great deal of trouble. I spoke to Mr. J. J. Murphy, a 
teacher here, about it. He called my attention to a small 


* A phrase dictionary is better. 
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volume entitled ‘Grammar and Composition,” by Pro- 
fessor A. L. Graebner, of Concordia College, St. Louis, 
Mo., which helped me out of my dilemma. The point was 
in regard to the use of the word “how.” I wrote Mr. 
Graebner two letters, and in his last reply he said in part: 

“ Your esteemed lines of the 9th inst. have confirmed 
my opinion as to the correctness of your theory and prac- 
tice in leading your pupils toward a proper understanding 
of the nature of adjectives as a part of speech.” 

The chief reasons which have induced me to offer the 
device to the profession for what it is worth are its sug- 
gestiveness, the definite appeal it makes to the intelli- 
gence of the pupil in the natural order of the language, 
and its tendency to fix that order in the mind, its elas- 
ticity, the varied applications that can be made of it, and, 
last, but not least, the encouraging results I have obtained 
from it. 

I make no extravagant claims for this method, but 
think there is more good than bad in it. 

We should judge of methods by their tendencies, one 
way or the other, rather than by the few good or bad 
points that may be found in them. The great danger in 
all such matters lies in making them too much “the whole 
thing,” instead. of looking upon them rather asa means of 
driving home general principles of practice. 

I ask but one consideration for it; that is, that those 
who are inclined to criticise it will not do so until they 
have at least given it some form of trial. 

I wish it to be borne in mind that I am not illustrating 
a systematic course to be followed, but in a general way 
showing how the device may be used in the various 
stages of language work, from the simple to the complex. 

I might also add that, if properly employed, there is no 
room for “parrot” work with this method. 

After the mind has received its first impressions in the 
usual order of the language, while it is in an open and 
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active state, close questioning, or rewriting, or the use of 
synonymous expressions, or, as a last resort, the calling 
up of some member of the class to render the sense in 


signs, may be resorted to as a test of comprehension. 
WARREN ROBINSON, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SCHOOL-ROOM EXPEDIENTS. 


An “expedient” is sometimes regarded as a sort of 
“makeshift ’—7. e., the adoption of an imperfect, irregular 
or unworthy method of operation—because the right 
method or the best is not available. The term “ expedi- 
ent” has, properly, no such meaning. To “ expedite ” is, 
literally, to draw out the foot of one whose foot is stuck 
in the mire, entangled among brambles, or obstructed by 
obstacles. This may be done either by force applied to 
the foot or by the removal of the hindrance. In either 
case it is a most proper, kindly, and necessary office, es- 
pecially for those who act as “ pedagogues ”—. e., lead- 
ers of young and inexperienced feet along the difficult 
road to learning. In educational work comparatively lit- 
tle can be gained by attempting to drag the lagging feet 
by force ; the better way is to try to release them by re- 
moving hindrances. 

Hence, ‘“‘ expedients ” in the work of teaching the deaf 
are simply the best ways of removing obstacles which re- 
tard their progress. 

There are many such obstacles in the way of the deaf. 
Among the earliest are: 

1. The mistaken kindness of relatives who fail to exer- 
cise any sort of wholesome discipline in the home. 


2. Ignorance, misunderstanding, or indifference, which 
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keep deaf children out of school for many years after 
they should be in school ; or delay their return each year 
for trifling reasons or none at all. 

3. Conditions of home life which tend to undo all that 
the school can do to lead the child into ways of health, 
decorum, intelligence, and self-respect. 

But these ditticulties are among the obstacles that lie 
along the superintendent’s path, and we teachers need 
not concern ourselves greatly about them. Our difficul- 
ties are found in the class-room. Here, again, there are 
numerous obstacles, at which we may only glance, con- 
nected with deportment, discipline, physical deficiencies, 
mental incapacity, individual peculiarities of temper and 
temperament, hereditary traits, and other things. 

There are still other matters of great importance which 
often present serious difficulty, such as securing the re- 
spect and confidence of pupils; awakening interest in 
things, facts, ideas, studies, and the acquirement of edu- 
cation; but we cannot dwell even upon these. 

The great problems of our work concern the actual 
methods of instruction in the particular lines of study as- 
signed to our classes; how to help our pupils to under- 
stand the great number of things which they meet every 
day, in almost every lesson, which—for them—are hard 
to be understood. If any suggestions may be made along 
this line, they will be consistent with my subject. Some 
of the suggestions contained in this paper are original ; 
most of them are derived from the experience of others, 
as recorded in the Annals, in reports of conventions, and 
in papers specially prepared for my use within the past 
few weeks by experienced teachers in some of the best 
schools for the deaf in the United States. The sugges- 
tions have been grouped under the heads of Language, 
Mathematics, History, Science, Common Things, and 
Practical Devices,—not because such a classification is 
exhaustive, but because it is convenient. 
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Language, being all important, comes first in order. 
Young classes may be led to use all forms of the personal 
pronoun by the teacher’s writing sentences on the wall- 
slate, using the nouns which the pronouns should repre- 
sent ; then, drawing a line through the nouns, require the 
pupils to copy the sentences, supplying the proper pro- 
nouns, as: “John and I[ took sebes and m= slates off 
Jekn’s and me desks.” ‘The teacher told and me 
to sit down,” etc. 

Elliptical exercises are helpful in various ways, espe- 
cially in teaching the verb in different tenses. Write sen- 
tences containing adverbial time phrases, leaving a blank 
for the verb to be filled in by the pupils. Then let the 
pupils exchange slates and make the necessary corrections, 
as the teacher fills the blanks on the wall-slate. 

One teacher has been successful in expressing the plu- 
perfect tense as synonymous with “ before,” illustrating 
by a horizontal line connecting the dates, expressed or 
implied, while writing the verb on the line. As: “I met 
Dr. Brown to-day ; I had not seen him for a month ;” ar- 
ranged thus : 


had — seen 


a month ago. 


He also teaches the use of the conjunctions “ because,” 
“but,” “that,” “since,” “until,” “ for,” “when,” “ if,” etc., 
by a chain of three links. In the first link he writes the 
principal clause, in the third link the dependent or the 
co-ordinate clause, with the connecting word in the small, 
second link of the chain. When one clause is subordinate 
the chain is perpendicular, with the subordinate clause at 
the bottom. Elliptical exercises are helpful here also— 
pupils being required to fill any one of the links when the 
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other two are given. To teach “unless,” substitute it for 
“if” in the small link, crossing out the words “do not” 
in the subordinate clause. 

In teaching the relative pronoun, one teacher says: “Start 
with two sentences, e. g., ‘The lady was Miss Henderson. 
She wore a red dress.’ Then say to the class, ‘ You have 
learned to speak this in two sentences. Now I will 
show you another way to say the same thing in one sen- 
tence.’ Then change the sentences by crossing out the 
pronoun ‘she’ and writing in colored crayon the relative 
‘who.’ ‘The lady was Miss Henderson, who wore the red 
dress,’ or, ‘The lady [who wore the red dress] was Miss 
Henderson.’ The relative clause is bracketed and written 
in colored crayon. I impress the fact that the relative 
clause is a modifier (in signs an ‘explainer’), and prove 
it to them in this way: ‘ The boy [ | has 
blue eyes.’ Be sure several boys have blue eyes, or you 
may.fail to make your point. Then say to the pupils, 
‘Whom do Imean?’ They almost invariably name some 
blue-eyed boy. ‘But,’ you say, ‘John and Frank also have 
blue eyes; how can you tell whom I have in mind?’ 
Then select something peculiar to one of the blue-eyed 
boys and write it in the bracketed space. Then the sen- 
tence may be, ‘The boy [who wears glasses] has blue 
eyes.’ I always write the relative clause in colored crayons, 
use the brackets myself, and insist on the pupils using them 
for a longtime. Demand correct punctuation. I also use 
the symbol for the subject and for the predicate, because 
it is a help to the ptpil, and if he be careless and leave — 
out one or the other, it is easy to say, ‘ Here is your sub- 
ject ; where is your verb?” They soon learn that each 
clause has a subject and a predicate. I develop the pos- 
sessive and objective in the same way, always starting 
with two sentences.” 

As an exercise, write a list of clauses, in irregular order, 
on one slate; then write, on another slate, sentences with 
spaces to be filled by selections from the first slate. 
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To develop writing original questions, write a story on 
the wall-slate. Have the pupils read it carefully. Then 
require them to ask a certain number of intelligent ques- 
tions about it, admitting no question which is already 
answered by the language of the story. In such stories 
use as much idiomatic language as possible. I know a 
teacher who quite often comes into her school-room and 
writes onthe slate perhaps only one word, as “ yesterday.” 
She then goes about her work and the pupils wonder why 
she wrote that word. Presently curiosity prompts some 
one to question her-about it, and when he gets a proper 
question framed, as “ What did you do yesterday?” she 
adds, “I went.” Immediately the query comes, “ Went 
where?” “ Where did you go?” and so the story is doled 
out, bit by bit, but no information is given until the ques- 
tion has been properly framed. 

For very young children I have conveyed the idea of 
personality in “who” by putting eyes, a nose, and a 
mouth in the “o.” 

Dialogues are helpful and furnish opportunity for the 
use of idioms. They may be original, placing two pupils 
at the same slate, the language to be afterwards inspected 
and corrected by the teacher, or they may be dictated in 
signs, spelling, or speech, the teacher representing alter- 
nately John or James, the pupils writing as the sentences 
are given. Or the teacher may write a dialogue on the 
wall-slate, leaving either the question or the answer to be 
supplied by the pupils. I have seen good results from the 
use of this exercise in the Illinois Institution. I think 
Mr. Roberts, of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, has 
also had some interesting experience in having his pupils 
write a fit question to apply to some statement that he has 
written. 

Pictures may be used for language work in the younger 
classes by asking the children to write all the “do ” words, 
all the “ whos,” and then all the “ whats.” A little story 
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may be brought out later by questions, using these same 
words. 

A California teacher, with a beginning class, labels every 
object visible, leaving the name attached for a long time. 
She writes the name on a piece of paper and fastens it to 
the object.* She also writes it on the slate, and has the 
little ones write and spell it until they know.it. If she 
hasn’t the object, she gets a picture of it. For “ busy 
work ” with older children she gives a child an old news- 
paper and a pencil and lets him mark all the words he 
knows. She then questions him to see if he really under- 
stands all the words he has marked. 

I have received from Illinois a “Correction Chart,” 
which is used in the Jacksonville School, and which I 
mean to test, to some extent, in my own class. This chart 
is hung on the wall, where all can see it; the errors in 
the work of the pupils are simply numbered, and each 
pupil is required to make his own correction. This chart 
is as follows : 

. Mistake in spelling. 

. Words omitted or inverted. 

. Always use “than” with the comparative torm. 

. Never use the superlative with “than.” 

. Wrong use of “the,” 


He 
We :.. 
‘ne like. She likes. 
They 


“oe” or “an.” 


. Never use “to” after “let,” “bid,” “see,” “ feel,” 
“hear,” “ help,” “ make,” or “ must.” 
. Do not use a noun again when you can use a pro- 
noun. 
9. Never use “to” before adverbs. 
10. Misuse of verb. 


* This was also the method employed by Dr. A. G. Bell in teaching a 
private pupil. See the Annals, vol. xxviii, pp. ¥24-139. 
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11. Use of capitals. 

12. Punctuation. 

13. Mixed English. 

14. Wrong use of pronoun. 

15. “S” omitted. 

The Jacksonville teachers speak quite highly of this 
chart. The arrangement of the order of topics might be 
improved by placing the simpler errors at the beginning 
of the list. ' 

Miss Gordon’s conversation cards are regarded as a 
helpful expedient for conversational language in oral 
classes, but might be of equal value in manual classes. 
She has several hundred cards with sentences, questions 
and answers, written on them. The questions are on col- 
ored cards, the sentences and answers on white ones. The 
pupils are expected to memorize these thoroughly. As 
an exercise, she distributes the cards to the class and the | 
pupils in turn speak a question to the teacher, or to the 
class. This may be made a sort of game by the onnen 
being forfeited if incorrectly given.* 

From the distant State of Iowa I have received the fol- 
lowing suggestion in regard to a breathing exercise: “I 
was much interested in an exercise in a school-room in the 
Illinois Institution not long since. The teacher had had 
her class in mind evidently while taking a glass of lemon- 
ade at the ice-cream parlor, for she had provided herself 
with a bunch of the straws there used, and each little 
pupil was enjoying the novelty of thus slowly sucking in 
the breath. To every thoughtful mind I am sure this 
simple expedient will commend itself. In the hurry of 
trying to accomplish so many things all at once for the 
pupils who often too late in life come to our care I fear we 
forget the old saying, ‘Make haste slowly.’ Surely the 
inactive organs should have some of the practice a baby 
gives itself in the ‘ah goo’ and other senseless tongue ex- 


*See the Annals, vol. xxxii, pp. 34-38. 
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ercises so delightful to childhood. The ‘k,’ short ‘i,’ and 
other troublesome elements will be much more readily ac- 
quired if the tongue has first learned to obey the will of 
the little imitator. Let me say again, take time for many 
breathing exercises, and give many gymnastic exercises of 
the vocal organs. I am just now drilling on ba-ba, ba-va, 
ba-va-ba, sta-ka, sta-ka-sta, ete.,—sustained tones.” 

A Mt. Airy teacher says: “ In order to see if my pupils 
could pronounce the ordinary words of daily speech, I had 
them read a great deal aloud, especially during the last 
half of the year. The reason why we have difficulty in 
understanding the deaf child is because of the faulty man- 
ner in which the words are joined together, and the gen- 
eral lack of emphasis, every word being given with equal 
force. It was to overcome this difficulty that the form of 
reading referred to above was employed. All reading of 
this class was done at sight. The selections chosen con- 
tained but few words with which the pupils were not 
familiar, so but little effort had to be expended in mere 
pronunciation ; the main thing was to group the words 
properly and to give the proper emphasis. My hand 
rested lightly on the pupil’s shoulder, and by taps and 
pressures of the fingers, the meaning of which was quickly 
grasped, I directed the accents and pauses. Clauses and 
phrases were indicated by a quick series of taps, the ac- 
cented syllables by slight pressures, and the pauses by 
prolonged pressures. This assistance of taps and pres- 
sures was gradually discontinued as the pupils showed 
an ability to go on without it.” 

The tables for denominate numbers are aptly illustrated 
by a stairway, or series of stéps; each step marked with 
its name and the height of the step—that is, the amount 
required to climb up to the next step. These are to be 
drawn on card-board and left upon the wall to be “ab- 
sorbed” by the pupils. The same device is helpful in 
teaching the reading of decimals, writmg the whole num- 
ber on the landing, the decimals on the steps. 
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Another teacher writes me: “Just now several of the 
teachers here are much interested in the new method of 
teaching arithmetic in our city schools. I would recom- 
mend to all interested in putting life into the dry bones 
of figures the two books now published as Speer’s Arith- 
metics (Ginn and Co.) The primary one, for teachers, is 
rich in quotations that cannot but inspire a teacher. The 
use of blocks, lines, drawings, and cuttings is so much in 
accord with present methods of teaching the deaf that they 
seem most applicable. In following this method, fractions 
can be no bugbear, for the child deals with them from the 
first and sees every step he takes. I gave this lesson the 
other day and puzzled some boys who think they are very 
wise in arithmetic : 

(1) If the longest line represents 24 hours, what part 
of 24 hours does each of the other lines represent ? 


If there are 6 hours in } of a day, how many hours in 
tofaday? In#2ofaday? day? 
How many hours does each of the lines represent if the 
longest one represents 24 hours ? 
(2) Compare 6 hours with 12 hours. With 18 hours. 
With 1 day. 
Compare 12 hours with each. Compare 18 hours with 
each. Compare 1 day with each. 
Answer. 6 hours is 4 of 12 hours. 
6 hours is 4 of 18 hours. 
6 hours is } of I day. 
12 hours is 2 times 6 hours. 
12 hours is % of 18 hours. 
12 hours is 4 of 24 hours, etc. 
(3) 2 is the relation of what to 6 hours? 
Answer. 2 is the relation of 12 hours to 6 hours. 


| 
C. 
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(4) 4 is the relation of what to 1 day? 

Answer. 4 is the relation of 12 hours to 1 day. 

And others in like manner. I drew the lines and wrote 
the questions on the wall-slate. The pupils drew the lines 
and answered on paper.” 

This accompanying arithmetical work was the amuse- 
ment of a little girl, who had been taught by the Speer 
method, while spending a day in the hospital : 


C. 


C is 4 times A. 

A is $ of C. 

B is 2 times A. 

B is 4 of C. 

C is two times B. 

4 is the relation of C to A. 

} is the relation of A to C. 

2 is the relation of B to A. 

4 is the relation of A to B. 

2 is the relation of C to B. 

4 is the relation of B to C. 

If C weighs 4 pourtds, A weighs 1 pound. 

If B weighs 2 pounds, A weighs 1 pound. 

If A weighs 1 pound, C weighs 3 pounds more than A. 

If B is $2.00, A is $1.00. 

One of the best teachers of my acquaintance says: “ Per- 
haps you would be interested in hearing how we obtained 
our flag. I have always kept a flag in my school-room, 
whether teaching history or not. This year I found the 
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one I had been using growing shabby and it occurred to 
me that we might make a ‘partnership flag.’ I had 
pictures of all the different kinds of flags used in the early 
history of our country, and we followed out the evolution 
of our flag and had several short talks about it. I bought 
some very cheap material and cut out the flag in the 
school-room, the pupils giving me directions and the 
reasons for them, after which I handed over the work to 
the girls and they did the sewing in their leisure hours. 
The stars were cut out and pasted on later, the names of 
the States being written on the stars in the order of their 
admission into the Union, and the names of the thirteen 
original colonies written on the stripes. This flagis to be 
eventually draped over large pictures of Washington and 
Lincoln, placed side by side. 

“T have a chart or picture of the Presidents of the 
United States which I arranged last year and have found 
helpful. It shows at a glance the order in which they 
served, which ones served two terms, and whose unexpired 
terms were filled by Vice-Presidents. The pictures were 
found in an almanac. 

“T have made groups of historical pictures. For in- 
stance, in one group I have the picture of a slave auction, 
a copy of the emancipation proclamation, followed by 
Lincoln’s picture, then the picture of a happy family of 
colored people. We make these the subjects of language 
lessons. I have sometimes had pupils personate historical 
characters and write me letters describing events that hap- 
pened. We also illustrate our lessons by drawings (occa- 
sionally) as hearing children do.” 

In teaching geography I want to have maps of the 
school-room, the township, county, etc., which can be 
spread upon the table, so that north may be north, and 
south south. An outline map quickly sketched upon the 
floor I have found helpful, using little labelled blocks, or 
bits of cork, to represent the school-room furniture, the 
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principal buildings in a town, or the towns and cities of a 
State, with cords for rivers, and slips of paper for streets. 
By using colored twine for railroads, journeys may be 
made, furnishing interesting language lessons. Map-draw- 
ing from memory I consider most valuable. 

I have sometimes given pupils the names of the most 
important towns and cities in a State, and as the name 
was called, each one was expected to come out and take 
the proper relative position to those already standing. 
The States of the United States may be taught in the 
same way. This exercise may be varied, having an out- 
line map drawn on the wall-slate and letting the pupils, 
as named, locate the cities on the map. As a Friday 
exercise I have sometimes had geographical spelling,— 
taking the last letter of one word for the beginning of the 
next, the pupil telling me the location of the point spelled, 
or some important fact connected with it. 

The months and seasons may be taught by drawing a 
large circle, dividing it into twelve spaces as for the face 
of a clock. Make the division for winter white, or a cold 
blue, spring a fresh green, summer a deep, warm red, 
and autumn a rich yellow.* Write the names of the 
months on the dividing lines and the seasons on the are 
of the circle. The same idea may be developed by four 
small circles, in different colors, lightly linked together ; 
each circle divided into three parts. 

Color I have taught by simply writing a list of colors 
in crayons of corresponding hue. 

Reversible black-boards that may lean against the wall- 
slates for writing, and which for correction may be placed 
on an easel in front of the class, are to be found, I believe, 
in the Hartford School. Historical outlines, etc., if put 
on with a carpenter’s wax pencil, will not be affected by 
an, ordinary eraser or sponge, and general work can be 


*See Miss Moffat’s ‘‘ Months and Seasons,” Annals, vol. xli, pp. 
185-186. 
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put over them. Where wall space is scarce, this is, at 
times, a great help when work is desired for future refer- 


ence. 
FRANCES M. HENDERSON, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania School, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


THE CHURCH FESTIVAL OF THE ADULT DEAF.* 


Why do you tarry outside before the door ? 
Come in, my friend, and help. 


In the same manner as the bright glitter of Christmas 
fills and elevates the thoughts of children weeks and even 
months before the event, the thought of the approaching 
church festival fills the soul of the deaf-mute the whole 
year through with happiness, and spurs him to a cheerful 
performance of duty. In fact, what can there be more 
elevating and beautiful in the, alas! too often monotonous 
and joyless life of the deaf than to receive again and again 
from old accustomed lips the story of our Saviour’s love, 
and thus be fortified to combat with the trials and vicissi- 
tudes of this life? And how refreshing it is to the adult 
deaf to meet their school friends of by-gone days, the 
companions of their happy, careless youth, and at the same 
time to renew all the great as well as the trivial joys and 
sorrows of school life, and mutually cheer and strengthen 
one another by the exchange of their later experiences ! 


*In some of the German cities ‘‘ church festivals” for the deaf are 
held annually, and are attended by the deaf from all the surrounding 
country. The number present at the Berlin festival is often more than 
a thousand. Some German teachers disapprove of these gatherings, and 
hold themselves aloof from them ; others take the more sympathetic view 
expressed in this article. The translation is from the Organ der Taub- 
stummen-Anstalten in Deutschland und den deutschredenden Nachbar- 
lindern for January, 1897, by Gzorcz W. VenpirTz, M. A., Instructor in 
the Colorado Institution, Colorado Springs, Colorado.—E. A. F. 
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Are these adult deaf happy to meet again their former 
teacher—yourself, dear reader? Did yousolve the secret 
of winning their young hearts in the days when they were 
entrusted to your care, and of exerting over their suscep- 
tible spirits that influence, potent for good, that must con- 
tinue beyond their school years éven unto the end of their 
days? Do the thoughts of these hermits when their daily 
stint is done and the quiet hours of the evening claim 
their right, turn involuntarily to you, their old pre- 
ceptor, bringing happy recollections in their train? Are 
you the man whose image stands foremost before the 
spiritual eyes of your former pupils in the gloom of sleep- 
less nights and in moments of temptation, exerting a 
mysterious but powerful influence, strengthening all that is 
good in their souls? If you are such a man, then you too 
must be counted among the magnets that again and again 
draw the deaf toward the beloved scene of their intellectual 
birth ; nor is it strange that even those deaf-mutes whose 
heads are crowned with the snows of many winters, and 
whose forms are bent under the weight of their years, 
count the memories that cluster around these church 
festivals among the most beautiful of their lives. 

This beautiful and lasting result will, however, crown 
your work as teacher only when one absolutely essential 
condition has been observed : you must yourself feel irre- 
sistibly drawn toward these children who come to your 
workshop and submit to be moulded by your hands with 
a docility corresponding to the loving kindness with 
which you fashion their tender souls. The departure of 
the pupil does not alter in the least the subtle relation 
that exists between him and yourself. You will then, it is 
true, be confronted by a fresh throng of children, bring- 
ing new and many-sided problems ; still, this new task will 
not be so all-absorbing as to leave you no time to follow 
your former pupils in their path through life. Their confir- 
mation and first communion will have renroved them beyond 
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your immediate ken; they may have met with many and 
unexpected mutations of fortune, and therefore you cer- 
tainly will never miss the opportunity offered by the 
church festival of meeting them again and cheering them 
with word and deed whenever necessary. 

All success depends upon a correct spiritual relation of 
the teacher with his pupils. It is evident that this rela- 
tion does not exist where the teacher is actuated by selfish 
ambition and monetary considerations. Such persons 
often exhibit great skill in hiding their short-comings 
under a mantle woven out of a lot of fine phrases. How, 
then, can we determine the genuineness of their protesta- 
tions? Go where all egotistical interests are certain to 
find no room ; go where there is neither fame nor honor, 
neither gold nor selfish pleasure, but, on the contrary, 
much work and often unpleasant experiences ; go to those 
by-ways and out of-the-way corners where live deaf-mutes 
of whose wretchedness the indifferent and thoughtless 
have not the least idea; go where, in combination with 
a hard struggle for daily bread, you will often find an ab- 
ject spiritual and mental poverty ; go where hearing peo- 
ple—may God’s justice overtake them—take advantage of 
his infirmity to grind the face of the poor deaf-mute to 
increase their own wealth ; go, in short, to the adult deaf. 
The teacher whom you find there—him, I mean, whom 
you take unawares—is the right sort of man. But the 
teacher who is capable of acting as if these children, 
whom during their school-days he ostentatiously treated 
with so much devotion and self-sacrifice, no longer existed 
for him after the moment they go forth into the world, is 
a hypocrite who has never found the right cord to bind 
himself to the heart-strings of his pupils. The touchstone 
by which you will perceive the fraud or genuineness of 
your own character is therefore to be found in the ques- 
tion: “How do you stand with your former pupils?” 
If the answer is favorable, then one day it will be said of 
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you: ‘‘He was not only a wise teacher, he was also the 
friend of the adult deaf.” But if the still, small voice of 
your conscience gives the question a different answer ; if 
you regard the question as impertinent, or even absurd ; 
if you stand cold and unsympathetic outside, then follow 
a friend who is just about to celebrate the church festival 
with his old pupils. 
* * * 

Entering a spacious hall, you observe scattered groups 
of deaf-mutes. Here they articulate; there they use gest- 
ures. In one of these groups you cannot help noticing a 
youth who graduated but a year ago. His quiet, kindly 
eye rests on the form of a friend sitting opposite. Once 
his cheek was pale—perhaps the result of too close de- 
votion to his books—-but now his features fairly glow with 
the beauty of good health. You are pleased with his ex- 
terior. Without touching on vanity, he exhibits a certain 
care in demeanor and apparel. This is as it should be. A 
young man should not be negligent of his appearance, “ for 
the apparel oft proclaims the man.” But observe ; he sees 
your Guide. See how his eye brightens. His whole 
countenance becomes expressive of pleasure in a manner 
of which only a deaf-mute, with whom the eye is so 
peculiarly the window of the soul, is capable. Quickly he 
rises to greet his old teacher, and from his lips sounds a 
hearty greeting. His voice has become a little deeper and 
more strident, but his articulation is still comparatively 
good. He tells us that he is pleased with the vocation he 
has chosen and that Iris master is satisfied with him. He 
can also report good progress in learning his craft. Well 
pleased, we stroll on. . 

Soon your Guide meets two blooming lasses of about 
twenty. One of them, belonging to a well-to-do family, 
tells him in a low voice of her parents and sisters and 
brothers, and how she tries in everything to do her share 
of the housework. The other recounts how last year, when 
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threatened with a decline, she was sent for several weeks 
into the country to her old school-mate, now standing at 
her side, and that the outing helped her wonderfully. The 
German of the two girls is not bad, and at times even 
quite fluent and idiomatic. They are maidenly, modest, 
but yet unaffected, and a certain feminine charm and soft- 
ness are mingled with a firmness that demands respect. 
Such a picture of blended womanhood and girlhood, sweet 
always, touches a tender chord in one’s breast. Our schools, 
in which boys and girls are mostly educated together, 
must take pains that each of the sexes meets with the 
fullest consideration. 

Suddenly some one steps behind our Guide, and for a 
moment covers his eyes with his hands. Surprised, he 
turns around, and recognizes in the joker a former pupil, 
distinguished even in his school-days for his propensity 
to kindly mischief. The young man, a tailor, is well and 
fashionably dressed. ‘T'witted good-naturedly on this ac- 
count, he answers with a roguish smile, ‘“ One must try to 
advertise one’s trade.” His unusual height arrests the 
eye, and he apparently wishes to increase the impression, 
for he wears a tall silk hat. But, really, there is no sham 
or shoddy about him. He has a heart as good as gold, 
for he has prepared a home for his dear old mother, and 
attends to her wants with grateful filial love. 

Presently our Guide accosts a broad-shouldered youth 
of middle height, whose well-knit, stalwart “frame 
easily shows him to possess a physical strength far sur- 
passing that of most of his mates. The young man is a 
cabinet-maker, and an active and valuable assistant to his 
father in the business. In marked contrast to his broad 
chest, his voice sounds weak and low. But his character 
is strong and true, and our Guide loves to look into his 
honest eye. He perceives that “our athlete” has a re- 
quest to make of him, but lacks the courage to express his 
wish. At last, however, the young fellow ventures, rather 
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timidly, to ask his old teacher to join himself and some 
others in being photographed in a group. But our Guide 
declines with, “Not now; perhaps some other time.” 
Later, however, he regrets the refusal, for he has ob- 
served at nearly all their gatherings that the deaf, these 
people of the eye, set great store by such photographs. 

But now our Guide observes a tastefully yet simply 
dressed deaf-mute lady of about twenty-eight. Recogniz- 
ing her at once as the daughter of a physician, and a 
former pupil, he quickly steps up to her to greet her. She 
gives an account, charmingly delivered in a fairly good 
voice, of her present life and of a journey to Italy, and 
tells how happy she is not to be altogether useless, as she 
is charged with the education of the children of a sister, 
the wife of a clergyman. There is an agreeable and at- 
tractive charm about her conversation, and one completely 
forgets that she is deaf. Her style of expression, spiced 
with rare wit and humor, is highly creditable for one who 
is deaf, and hardly inferior to that of an educated hearing 
person. Particularly noteworthy is her frequent use of 
the colloquial phrases and interjections with which we 
hearing people spice our conversation and endow it with 
the stamp of vivacity. Our friend hears “Ah, indeed!” 
“Why, certainly, that is it ;” ‘“ Excuse me, what did you 
say?” “Oh, I see!” Most of our deaf-mutes hardly 
ever use such expressions, and this deficiency makes their 
conversation something bare and cold, and therefore 
naturally unattractive. This lady is, moreover, gifted 
with a quick comprehension of what is said to her, for she 
is an excellent lip-reader. It is easy to see that the work 
begun at school was enthusiastically and successfully con- 
tinued at home. She is really “restored to humanity.” 
Before separating, our Guide invites the lady to take a 
cup of coffee with his family the next day. The invita- 
tion is readily accepted, and during her visit there is an 
opportunity to observe how well she understands how to 
make herself at home with children. 
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The joy felt by our Guide at this palpable evidence of 
how successfully the enormous obstacles imposed by 
deafness can be overcome is, however, rudely extinguished | 
as if by a wet blanket, by the spectacle of a group of 
deaf-mutes, whose stolid stare betrays their mental pov- 
erty, and whose faces are deeply furrowed with those lines 
drawn only by want and sorrow. The lips of these un- 
fortunates were dumb when the portals of the school were 
first opened to them in the days of their childhood. The 
art of speech and lip-reading remained to them a mystery 
from which a corner of the veil only could be lifted. The 
little that they were able to make their own at school has 
been totally and remorselessly obliterated by the torrent 
of time. Not one word—not one single word—can force 
itself beyond the barrier of their lips. Only their hands 
speak, and their eyes rest as if with envy on their younger 
and happier mates. Placed in the midst of the stream of 
busy, loquacious social life, surrounded by brothers, sisters, 
and other relatives, they have become, alas! isolated, for- 
lorn, and neglected, utterly unkenned, unkissed. How 
simple, but how pathetic and full of meaning the pictures we 
see—here the speaking, there the dumb deaf-mute. I could 
almost believe that in all our great and beautiful father- 
land the contrasts produced by the various results of 
deaf-mute education are nowhere so sharply and painfully 
evident as just at the church festival in our own city. 

But what did I say? Neglected, utterly neglected ? 
Are there not in the hall some of those whose profession 
should make it their duty to extend a helping hand, at 
least in these hours of the church festival, to these unfor- 
tunates? Does not our Guide notice how the eyes of these 
deaf-mutes rest upon him in mute appeal? And what 
does he do? See, he steps aside. He feels as if a moun- 
tain were oppressing his soul. His conscience is guilty 
and he is palpably ill at ease. Meeting a hearing friend, 
he honestly confesses that, aside from paper and pencil 
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and a few natural gestures, he has no means of making 
himself understood by these unfortunates, devoured as 
they are by their hunger and thirst for a free exchange of 
thought. The case would not be so bad were our Guide 
the only teacher who must make this confession. And is 
he the only one? Not counting those who had to learn 
the finger alphabet and sign-language either because they 
were formerly among the tools of their profession, or be- 
cause other reasons forced their use upon them, how many 
of our colleagues are able to converse with these deaf-mutes, 
or to serve as reliable interpreters for them, not only inthe 
courts, but in the open marts of life? Am I right or wrong 
when I say that there is not one? How sad this fact 
must be to the wholly dumb, who have, as well as our- 
selves, the common right of humanity to share the joys 
and sorrows of life with others! We do well in our pro- 
fession to strive to give our pupils greater command of 
speech, but in the face of such facts it is imperative also 
to learn the manual alphabet and the sign-language. This 
appeal, I fear, will fall flat with those whose sole motive 
to further self-improvement is the expectation of a more 
remunerative position. But I am confident that there are 
those among us who are truly willing to obtain these requi- 
sites, and thus enable themselves to bring light and sym- 
pathy where others stand silent and helpless. 

But, look! What a change suddenly takes place in this 
mute and stony group! Asif touched with a magic wand, 
life and motion manifest themselves, yes, some excitement 
even is visible, and all eyes are turned expectantly toward 
the door. Who is the wizard that has produced the change? 
A teacher? No; itis asimple soldier,a hussar. He has 
just entered, and walks straight to the hitherto neglected 
group. Their fingers fly, their faces are radiant, and there 
are happiness and laughter. Ourastonished Guide seeks to 
solve the riddle. ‘The hussar is the son of deaf-mute 
parents,” is the simple yet significant answer. If filial 
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love can accomplish this, should not your professional 
sense of duty prompt you to undertake a similar task ? 

As he is about to leave the hall, our Guide meets again 
the young man whose acquaintance we made first. The 
youth seizes his hand and points, without a word, to the 
group just described. A pitying smile and contemptuous 
shrug accentuate the exclamation to which he finally gives 
vent: ‘ How ridiculous! I cannot understand a bit of 
it.” But our Guide is touched to the quick, and with 
trembling lips he rejoins: “ Indeed, that is a pity!” The 
youth is vastly astonished, for he still remembers the two 
great commandments of theschool: “ Thou shalt not make 
signs.” ‘Thou shalt speak much and often.” But our 
Guide continues impressively : “ You are no longer a pupil. 
You have learned how to speak. It will now do you no 
harm to learn the sign-language and the manual alphabet. 
Do this soon, and thoroughly, so that you can talk with 
these deaf-mutes. Remember, they are your brethren and 
sisters.” Will the admonition bear fruit? God grant it 
may ! 

Later we overtake on the street a young couple whose 
characteristic gestures, which, however, do not properly 
belong to the language of signs, together with the per- 
sistence with which they keep their faces turned to 
each other, at once betray them as deaf-mutes. We find 
the young man to be one of our graduates. Our Guide 
shakes his finger roguishly and asks, “ Well, well, what is 
up?” upon which the young man, beaming with pleas- 
ure, introduces the young woman as his bride. As our 
Guide is well acquainted with the young man’s character, 
and knows him to be well situated, he sees no reason why 
he should not enter into the happiness of the young 
couple, and therefore offers sincere and hearty congratu- 
lations. As soon as they see that he exhibits no surprise 
or hesitation, nor makes any inquiries as to the young 
man’s wages, vor offers any objections or warnings, their 
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hearts open, and the happy youth pours forth the begin- 
nings of their love story and enlarges on their future 
plans. As a teacher, our Guide marvels at the volubility 
of these deaf-mutes, and thinks to himself, “If I knew 
better how to sympathize with my pupils, and better how 
to stimulate mind and heart, I should be astonished to 
see how unnecessary are iron-clad rules to open the lips 
of the deaf—otherwise so silent—in frequent and spon- 
taneous speech.” 

Finally we accompany a number of deaf-mutes to the 
railroad station, where a man of about thirty, in business 
on his own account, accosts our Guide, draws him aside 
into a corner, and with tears in his eyes tells him that he 
had proposed to a pretty, well-to-do deaf-mute girl, but 
had been rejected because his savings were so small. As 
this was the girl’s first festival, and they had never met 
before, our Guide consoles the disappointed lover as fol- 
lows: “It is fortunate that the young lady did not at once 
consent. You do not know her at all, and are altogether 
uncertain whether you would find her a thrifty or an ex- 
travagant housewife. An extravagant wife might say: 
‘You do not dress stylishly enough ; buy better clothes. 
The furniture you have at home is old. We must replace 
it with new. Our fare, also, is not as good as I used to 
get at home.’ Then she might with her own money buy 
better clothes, more stylish furniture, and more expensive 
fare, and at last have not a dollar left. What then? She 
would begin to complain of the smallness of your income, 
and always be unsatisfied. A poor girl, nurtured in thrift 
and simplicity, is preferable to one who is rich and ex- 
travagant. Wait, therefore, until you have opportunity 
to become better acquainted with this young lady.” 

Returning to the others, our Guide notices that one of 
them carries a winsome little girl on his arm. The par- 
ents are deaf, and the father proudly tells us that the 
child “can hear.” The Guide strokes: the cheeks of the 
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little one, and pleases the parents as well as the child by 
giving it a cake of chocolate taken from a neighboring 
slot-machine. 

We shake’ hands with the departing guests, and every 
one shouts a hearty “Auf Wiederschen at the next festi- 
val.” 

Our Guide strolls slowly homeward, passing in review 
the incidents of the day. His breast is elevated with a 
feeling of grateful happiness and the silent prayer, “God 
be with you all, and grant you hours of serene and con- 
tented happiness to sweeten your days of toil and help 
you bear the many privations and disappointnients of 
life.” 

A few hours later the letter-carrier brings our Guide a 
postal card bearing over the signature of seven of our 
young friends the following message, written in pencil: 
“ We are sitting here, waiting to change cars, enjoying a 
glass of beer and one another’s company for a few minutes 


longer before we finally part. We thank you many times 


for the cordiality with which you met us.” 
* * * 


And now, my silent companion, do you still stand cold 
and unsympathetic outside? Perhaps you say, “ Yes, 
if conditions were like this among the graduates of our 
school, I should be glad to join in their reunion.” How 
foolish! As foolish as if the sun, hidden for days behind 
the clouds, were to say to the shivering floweret : ‘Why do 
you hang your head? Look joyfully up to me, you un- 
grateful one!” We teachers are often prone to criticise 
and feel hurt at the attitude of the adult deaf toward us, 
without calling ourselves to account for our own demeanor 
toward them. It should be exactly the contrary. If we 
were to remember how lukewarm and indifferent we fre- 
quently feel toward the deaf, both children and adults, 
how often the arduous work of the school-room leads to 
loss of temper and the meting out of undeserved punish- 
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ment, we should be surprised that the deaf should still 
show so much attachment to usasthey do. It is not true 
that the adult deaf are asa rule ungrateful. They have, 
often been merely led astray. 1am confident that many 
of my readers will recall yet more beautiful instances of 
confidence and gratitude than those I have described. If 
for any reason your relations with the adult deaf are not 
such as they should be, you should strive, in the first place, 
to bring about a change. An earnest endeavor cannot be 
unsuccessful. You should never forget that you must first 
give before you can receive. The more unpromising the 
soil the greater the care that must be given to the plant. 
Our deafare often unsympathetic, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to bring a larger measure of love and patience. If 
you do this, you will be astonished at the beauties you will 
find blooming under the influence of such warmth in the 
heart-garden of the deaf-mute. Then you will understand 
the force and truth of the words written by Pestalozzi in a 
letter to a friend: “I have seen an inner strength develop 
in children, whose universality far surpassed my expecta- 
tions, and whose manifestations often not so much filled 
me with astonishment as touched my heart.” Why, then, 
do you tarry outside before the door ? Come in, my friend, 
and help in the work of fraternal love. 

In this cold world, whose course is so often directed by 
motives of crass selfishness, it is refreshing to see how 
here and there the work of teaching the deaf is really a 
work of the heart, Genuine success is to be hoped for 
only under such conditions. And as among the thousands 
and millions of our fellow-men we find some endowed 
with a genius for love, like our Father Pestalozzi, or like 
Arnold and Roller, it is the duty of us all to lend one 
another a helping hand, and to educate ourselves with 
earnestness and sincere effort in this noblest of all the vir- 
tues. In this spirit, I beg my readers to understand me. 

Friends! colleagues! let us seize the sangreal of love 
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and compassion, and let us each take a deep draught. Let 
us gather strength for our work, which must include as 
much as possible the adult deaf, and which is, and should 
be, naught but a labor of genuine love. 

Love, alone, is the consummation of all the combined 


efforts of our calling. 
K. FINCKH, 
Instructor in the Provincial School, 
Schleswig, Schleswig-Hoilstein, Prussia. 


THE DEAF CHILD AT SCHOOL. 


ParENTs of little deaf children are annually called upon 
to part from the most helpless of their family, that the 
future life of their children may be lightened. When 
they have finally brought themselves to the point where 
they can consent to be separated from their children, and 
place them in the care of entire strangers, they can but 
trust their action may be for the best good of themselves 
and their children. Whatever the age of the child, it is 
like placing a helpless infant among strangers, to be at the 
mercy of the unkindly disposed, equally with those of the 
opposite temperament, and the entire care, responsibility, 
and training of the child is taken from them. 

Persons who have had long experience in the education 
of the deaf can realize more clearly than the parents 
themselves what the change means to these afflicted chil- 
dren ; how, barring inherited physical and mental traits, 
characteristics, and temperaments, the teachers of the 
deaf can make almost anything they wish of the children 
entrusted to their care. The average young deaf child is 
the merest infant, so far as mental development is con- 
cerned, and it is only in exceptional cases that the know]- 
edge of right and wrong has been correctly developed in 
deaf children, or that they have been taught to distinguish 
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between their own and others’ personal rights, the ‘“ mine 
and thine.” But this is one of the things they most quickly 
comprehend under right influence and guidance. 

The only means by which most of them can assert their 
rights is by a fistic encounter with the party who is op- 
posed to their personal view of matters. They have been 
almost absolute despots of their own homes and all con- 
nected with them, for it is easier to indulge the child than 
control it. The members of their own families dread them, 
while the neighbors have a horror of them, as a peculiar 
species of creature of whom they are most thankful not to 
have the responsibility. Whole neighborhoods draw a 
united sigh of relief when some small terror, in spite of 
kicks, bites, and shrieks, has been safely placed on board 
the train that is to bear it away toa place where strangers, 
with kind firmness, soon transform it into a child of whom 
none need be ashamed. 

Do we ever fully realize what this sudden transition 
from home surroundings and home faces means to these 
helpless children ? 

There is no trouble in all of a lifetime that can quite 
equal the terrible hours of homesickness. I have read 
that Swiss mountaineers, transferred to the level plains 
of some parts of America, have died of homesickness ; 
it is not unusual for children to be seriously ill as a result 
of this feeling. Every fibre in the body aches with a 
great and terrible longing for home, a sight of home 
faces, ora caress from alovedone. The Germans express 
the sensation far better than any other nationality by 
their one word “Heimweh.” It is a sensation from the 
effects of which recovery is slow, though the bitterness 
wears off in time. A person who has once suffered 
deeply from it will recall that time with a shudder many 
years afterwards. What compassion, then, should we feel 
for these little ones who have no words with which to ex- 
press their longing, and whom we cannot make understand 
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why they may not wander away in search of that which 
they desire so ardently. . 

Fortunately, children’s spirits are buoyant and new in- 
terests help to dull the first pangs of homesickness, but 
while nostalgia endures it is a most distressing and de- 
pressing disease, and calls for the greatest patience and 
tenderness from those who have charge of the sufferers. 
Many a little one has sobbed itself to sleep and wakened 
suddenly in the night to a terrified remembrance of the 
strange faces and surroundings and a dreadful longing for 
home. Poor children! Innocent victims of accident, 
disease, or wilful disregard of Nature’s laws! ‘“ Do we 
believe God sends these children into the world without 
taking bond and security of those in whose care he places 
them? Ordo we fancy that by accident the little ones 
are tumbled onto this ‘sorrowful star,—little treasures 
in earthen vessels to be scattered to the four winds, or 
gathered in the dust-heap at last, and earth none the 
brighter for their luminosity as they struggle and strive 
to shine through the cumulation of grime gathered in their 
unchecked, undirected wanderings?” asks a writer in the 
Outlook. They are in no way different from other children 
excepting in the lack of one important sense. Could they 
hear they would speak, for it is not often that the vocal 
organs are impaired also, yet the lack of the one faculty of 
hearing has completely cut them off from intercourse with 
their fellows. They enter our schools at the age of seven 
or older, with minds almost as blank as that of an infant ; 
their observation has been cultivated to some extent, 
they are capable of reasoning out simple phenomena of 
every-day occurrences, and they have greater physical 
strength. Beyond that they differ little in their mental 
development from a normal infant. Everything they learn 
is to come to them through the medium of their teachers 
and their associates; their sight must serve them a 
double purpose. 
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Why be surprised at their keenness of observation, or 
their quickness in arriving at conclusions satisfactory to 
themselves, though oftentimes so erroneous ? 

These children with the purity and innocence of abso- 
lute ignorance, some of whom have lived lives almost as 
free as those followed by the birds and squirrels, are 
carried to a strange place, put among strange people, and 
for the first time in their existence learn that there is 
such a thing as obedience and that there are others like 
themselves, who obey willingly the unseen force which 
demands this obedience. Imitative, as all children are, 
our new-comers speedily fall into the daily routine with 
their companions and it is only upon rare occasions 
that the refractory spirit, so rampant at home, is in evi- 
dence at school. 

Another thing they soon learn is the common mode of 
communication among their companions, and thus the 
most frequent and irritating cause of their insubordina- 
tion is removed. Who is to blame if the child is not 
sent to school, and so comes to maturity a self-indulged, 
undisciplined nature, ready to add to the evil and discom- 
fort in the world? 

One of the most interesting and wonderful things, to 
one who takes an interest in these children, is the marvellous 
change that comes over the small creatures within a very 
few weeks after their admission to school. The dulness 
of expression vanishes, the listless, inert carriage, the 
wandering eyes, all become things of the past, which 
never return. Life becomes a delight and holds an object 
other than three meals a day. 

Their introduction to the school-room is a revelation, 
and, as time passes, the possibilities it presents to them 
fill them with an ambition to excel, even if it is for no 
more laudable an object than to beat one of their own 
classmates. The spirit of friendly rivalry is a commend- 
able thing in a class or school, but that which emanates 
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from unkind motives is a curse, and its contaminating 
influence will permeate an entire school unless checked 
in good time. 

The children come to us equals. There is no social 
caste nor color line known to the existence of these chil- 
dren ; but in course of time the superiors find their places 
and the inferiors sink to their proper level. This is one 
of Nature’slaws. But just at this time one of the frailties 
of human nature becomes evident and favoritism begins 
to be shown. The superiority of certain children may be 
owing to one of three causes: natural endowments, supe- 
rior home training and surroundings, or greater power of 
acquisition. 

All of these are advantages much to be desired, but 
their possession should not blind those in charge of them 
to the rights and needs of their less fortunate compan- 
ions. 

Children are distressingly observant in some cases, and 
they speedily discover whether or not they are favorites 
and they are not slow in noting which are the preferred 
ones. 

The first session or two, being the most democratic of 
mortals, they do not resent the evidence, but later they 
begin to draw invidious comparisons, with the result that 
they become quite discouraged in their efforts to equal 
those who have been placed above them, or they develop 
an active dislike and distrust of both the favorites and of 
those who single out individuals for marks of favoritism. 
They are not capable of reasoning out the why and where- 
fore of such treatment, though often from the point of 
view of thoughtless officers and teachers there may ap- 
pear to be no valid objection to their course. Could 
these officers and teachers know all the heart-burnings, 
jealousies, and intrigues their action gives rise to, they 
would never allow a suspicion of favoritism to gain ground 
from their treatment of those under their charge, 
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A school for the deaf conducted on the plan of the 
majority of such schools constitutes the home of a great 
family for nine or ten months of the year. Within the 
four walls of this home should reign the greatest harmony. 
The first rule to be impressed upon all persons in au- 
thority therein should be absolute impartiality of treat- 
ment of the children committed to their care. . The bright 
children should not have their superiority in that respect 
continually brought forward for parade; the dullards 
should never see the name seriously applied to them- 
selves, nor be made to feel their inferiority at every turn. 

Call a child stupid and impress the fact upon its mind, 
and the chances are you will never receive from it a spon- 
taneous and eager effort; give a clever child an exalted 
opinion of its own qualities and you speedily reduce it 
from an innocent, modest little creature to an insolent 
young prig, whose priggishness does not grow less as its 
years increase. Give a child a bad character and its 
companions will see to it that it lives up to the character, 
for there is no human being quite so thoughtlessly brutal 
in its epithets as an indiscriminating deaf child, and it is 
many years before some of them acquire any sense of tact 
or discrimination. The hours of torture that are inflicted 
upon these poor backward or indiscreet children by those 
who have been taught to consider themselves superior 
mortals can never be appreciated but by one who has 
suffered. Every fibre in their being revolts against an 
jnjustice, but they have neither the language nor the 
power to [express themselves, so they suffer in silence. 
They may.be slow of movement and slower of thought, 
but the injustice rankles and breeds distrust, which is 
the forerunner of a long train of evils that leave their 
impress on the innocent minds of the children, and in- 
fluence their actions to a very considerable extent in after 
life. 

If Johnny is unusually dense one day, is it any reason 
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why he should be publicly labeled a dunce and made a 
target for ridicule within and without the schoo]-room ? 
It does not brighten his face nor clear his befuddled 
mind ; it adds no joy to his life, and certainly none to his 
feeling of regard for his teacher. 

Because Mary is particularly clever, is no reason she 
should be held up as a shining example to her less fortu- 
nate classmates; rather let them think it is within their 
power to become like her by application and attention. 
Why should Mary be taught to consider herself infal- 
lible? It does not develop in her the virtues of humility 
nor modesty, nor does it awaken in her a greater ambition. 
Too much such teaching is sometimes indulged in, to 
the great detriment of a class. If favoritism is harmful 
in the school-room, it cannot be otherwise outside. Those 
in authority, in and out of school, should be of one opin- 
ion on the subject, and no discrimination whatever should 
. ever be shown, excepting possibly in the case of age or 
illness. 

Much more trouble is made by some of those who have 
been singled out for particular attentions than by any 
other class of children. The ingenious cruelty displayed 
by some children is beyond belief, unless one has had 
personal experience in dealing with them. It is not by 
physical methods that they claim attention. Having 
learned that what they say and do is generally considered 
right because of their recognized superiority, unprincipled 
children can create serious trouble, make life for their 
companions a very purgatory, undermine discipline and 
moral training, destroy reputations and spread discord 
right and left, with less fear and possibility of detec- 
tion in their nefarious mischief than would seem possible 
at first thought. Until that disturbing element is discovered 
and summarily dealt with, the warfare is almost hopeless. 
Should they be seized with a desire to satisfy a spite upon 
one for whom they have no particular love or to revenge 
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themselves for a fancied wrong, by a subtle but ingenious 
cunning they drop a word here and a criticism there ; they 
make great show of secrecy and gather about them their 
particular cronies, who, hoping to be in favor by being in- 
timate with them, listen willingly to the poisonous insinu- 
ations. Thus does the mischief breed and grow until all 
at once the unsuspecting victim is completely snared, with 
no clear idea of what it is allabout. Insinuations, innu- 
endoes, open insults, suggestive shrugs of shoulders and 
grimaces follow in quick succession until the victim is 
driven in self-defence to report to those in authority, or, 
if too diffident for that, to endure in an agonized silence 
what there seems to be no means of curing. 

Too rarely does the instigator of all the mischief suffer 
the just penalty, for, with the cunning that characterizes 
the whole proceedings, the cat’s-paws are thrust forward 
to receive the punishment; they may deserve this, but 
their fault is by no means equal to that of their leader. 

That deaf children are much more easily influenced by 
one of their own number, whether it be for good or for 
evil, is the consensus of opinion among prominent educa- 
tors who have spent the greater part of their lives among 
them. 

Possibly one great reason for this may be due to the 
fact that the children are so constantly together, and have 
so many common bonds of interest. They have but little 
association with adults other than those who exercise some 
authority over them. In too many cases these are per- 
sons who have no redl affection nor sympathy for their 
charges, and a child is not slow to ascertain the fact. 
Their natures crave love and sympathy and gentleness as 
much as the flowers need light and warmth and moisture 
that they may thrive and blossom, and without these they 
never show their most lovable traits. 

Fear of punishment may restrain these children from 
wrong-doing, but in the large majority of cases hope of 
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favor will induce them to do more wrong. They reason 
that a punishment is soon over, but the possibilities of 
promised favors open to them ar extended vista of good 
things, which may cover an indefinite period. Some of 
them are also sharp enough to know that those who will 
promise favors in return for some mischief bind them- 
selves securely, for, by refusal to comply with their demands 
for the fulfilment of promises, they can force them by the 
threat of exposure. An unprincipled person is always a 
coward, and will fight until the last and lie desperately to 
cover his retreat. Hope of favor with those whom they 
believe to be most popular and exempt from consequences 
of possible wrong-doing blinds them to the right and pre- 
vents them from realizing the consequences of their acts. 
Their lives are so circumscribed and their horizon so 
narrow that the merest trifles assume disproportionate 
importance in their estimation, and they will cling with 
insistent pertinacity to insignificant occurrences or actions. 

Every school has its leader or leaders; they may be 
models of propriety and a joy and delight, or they may be 
of just the opposite stamp. 

An intelligent supervision of the children out of school- 
hours will nip in the bud much incipient mischief. In 
the mixed company which comprises the membership of 
our schools there are generally one or more of doubtful 
moral purity, who need very close watching, that their evil 
inclinations do not become obtrusive and smirch the purer 
minds about them. The training in morals and manners 
should be as closely attended to outside of the school- 
room as within, but in neither: place should sarcasm or 
ridicule be tolerated. A person who can enforce disci- 
pline by no other means than sarcasm or ridicule has no 
business with the charge or education of children. 

Persons who will fling into their faces their poverty, 
personal malformation, or family affairs should be given a 
liberal dose of their own medicine. Such conduct is par- 
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ticularly reprehensible coming from a teacher, as the chil- 
dren make their teachers their models, and one who uses 
such methods to enforce discipline sows most dangerous 
seed. Can they realize the enormity of their offence 
against the divine rights of these children? In a sudden 
passion at some trifling mistake or indiscretion, there 
have been cases where teachers have in their reproofs 
used language and epithets that have cast such reflections 
upon the personal character of the helpless children as to 
cloud their future for years after passing from the school- 
room. The narrowness of their lives and the limited ed- 
ucation of many of them seem to incline them to brood 
more deeply over an unkindness or injustice than is the 
case among hearing people, whose multitudinous interests 
claim their attention in other channels. 

The deaf have an unfortunate inclination to resurrect 
old grievances or past offences, and a child who has 
suffered a public reproof from a teacher or officer, in 
which there has been evinced a deliberate intention to 
degrade it before its companions, has an almost ineradi- 
cable stigma cast upon its character. It is to be regretted 
that there is no law to prevent persons committing such 
an unpardonable offence against helpless childhood, nor 
any that can hold them responsible for the consequences 
of their words. Children frequently require correction 
and reproof, but there is surely no reason why correction 
and reproof should take the form of abuse and degrada- 
tion. One can be both gentle and firm, strict and kind, 
and can maintain order and command respect without 


either claws or an iron hand in glove of velvet. 
SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, 
Instructor in the Ontario Institution, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


INTELLECTUAL HABIT. 


KNOWLEDGE is habituated consciousness. We do not 
know a thing till the perception or recognition of it comes 
to us without intellectual effort. Knowledge is reflex— 
automatic. 

For teachers and pupils alike the way of habit is the 
only sure and effective way. One who has to stop and 
think before he can act is always hesitating—always at a 
disadvantage. Suppose one not possessed of the faculty 
or habit of righthandedness. What an incessant worry 
and trouble he would suffer from the necessity of con- 
sidering and deciding which of his two hands should per- 
form any suggested action, and sending through the 
muscles the necessary nerve impulse to make it act! 
What if the walker, the writer, the musician were obliged 
to continue the mental effort and attention which the first 
performance of the act required ! 

We do nothing readily and well till we have fixed it in 
our physical organism, till the nerves and muscles con- 
cerned perform it of themselves without special mental 
effort. The possibility of this in purely muscular action 
is shown in everything we do with the hands, and the 
question arises, Is it equally true of purely intellectual 
acts—those performed in the nerve centres, and along the 
nerves? Why should it not be? 

The brain and nerves are made up of material afforded 
by the food, and applied to their needs as similar mate- 
rial is to the growth and repair of the muscles. We know 
that in the use of the muscles tissue is constantly destroyed, 
to be replaced by other material during rest. The same 
is evidently true of the brain and nerves, indeed in a 
higher and more important significance. Mental labor 
exhausts more rapidly and seriously than muscular ex- 
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In the case of the muscles, recuperation more than re- 
stores to the condition prior to exhaustion. They are en- 
larged and strengthened, and the capacity and inclination 
to repeat the act is increased. After a few repetitions 
this condition becomes so pronounced that there is little 
call for cerebral action. The performance becomes au- 
tomatic. In this condition the intellectual energy may 
be devoted to other calls, leaving the muscles to perform 
their office habitually, as in the case of walking, dancing, 
or playing upon the piano. 

Apply this to purely mental effort, not forgetting that 
there is as positively a physical basis for the one as for 
the other. There is no disputing the fact that whatever 
the mind may be—whether a bundle of faculties acting 
one ata time, or simple consciousness acting in a variety 
of ways—its seat is in the brain, and one’s fitness for suc- 
cessful mental effort is just as surely dependent upon a 
healthy condition of the brain as it is for physical effort 
dependent upon the good condition of the muscles. 

The brain, the chief centre of the nervous system, and 
so the place where the higher intellectual processes are 
carried on, is so ensconced and protected within the skull 
and other coverings that it can be affected only through 
the blood which enters to nourish it, and through the 
nerves which form the connection between it and the 
outer world. As the brain is as certainly nourished and 
repaired through the influx of the blood as are the 
muscles, we must agree that it is also wasted and ex- 
hausted through exercise as are the muscles. And as in 
the process of recuperation the muscle is rebuilt larger 
and stronger, and with a tendency to repeat the action, so 
in the repair of the brain the ability for mental effort is 
increased, and the preference for repeating the action in 
the same way manifested. As muscular action soon be- 
comes reflexive and automatic, so does intellectual. Very 
slight muscular exertion produces so little effect that there 
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is little perceptible growth in strength and dexterity. 
It is so in mental work. Easy lessons, light exercises 
which do not tax and destroy nerve tissue, making work 
for the recuperative function, do little toward educating 
and strengthening the intellect. This seems to be true: 
that the afferent influence must be sufficiently strong and 
protracted to produce a physical change in the matter of 
the brain, and that, in after repairing or restoring, it is 
made stronger, and has a tendency to act again in the 
same way. 

Present to a child an object, at the same time writing 
or pronouncing its name. At once the effect of the light 
or sound waves passes along the nerves to the sensorium, 
producing a line of effect too delicate to be called a 
groove or a wound, yet enough to mark the passage of 
the nerve stimulus. If the presentation is continued suf- 
ficiently, the path becomes permanent, and at every 
repetition the stimulus takes the same course with in- 
creased ease and readiness till no mental effort is required 
for the child to recognize the thing from its name, or to 
recall the name at sight of the object. In a word, he 
knows it, and can never cease to know it, for the record 
is carved in the very fibre of his brain. 

If the brain exposure be sufficient to produce a definite 
impression, and, after the recuperative agencies have had 
time to repair the effect, the tendency become established, 
the action provided for, for all future time it will be 
easier to repeat the act than to vary from the set course. 
It is an item of stored ability. 

This is Nature’s way of providing for occasions when 
more than one call is made upon us at once, or when the 
emergency requires quicker action than even thought. 
The nerves are already trained to do one thing, and the 
mind is left free to direct the doing of others at the same 
time. If, in addition to the fact stated in history or 
geography, the pupil is taxed with the perception of 
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unknown words, he fails, because he has too much to do. 
Two things at once are more than any one can do. But 
suppose the words in which the new facts are presented 
are all known, carved in the brain ready for use, with no 
tax upon the sensorium, he will have no great difficulty 
in performing the one act which remains. We witness 
constant failures for the want of stored ability. An 
answer, an exercise is faulty for lack of the spontaneous 
timely rising in the mind of the impressions which previous 
work should have placed there. I have seen pupils fail 
to construct sentences properly because of the labor it 
was to form the letters. Try it yourself. Take a nice 
sheet of paper and attempt, without preparation, to write 
a note at the same time well worded and neatly executed. 
Between the two it will be a rare chance if the paper is 
not spoiled. Or perhaps you recollect when, a novice on 
the wheel, you attempted to deliver a polite salute and 
maintain your position and control of the wheel at the 
same time. 

In daily school work the aim should be not simply to 
create impressions, but to fix them in the mind, and to 
keep them bright by frequent reference and review. This 
must not be so persistent and severe as to create irritation 
or excessive weariness, but it must go far enough to form 
a habit. The object of habit is to secure readiness, 
accuracy, and ease in performing. This is defeated if the 
exaction be so severe or protracted that the child, after 
reasonable respite for recuperation, returns to the task 
with reluctance and diminished force. 

The quick to learn by rote are usually the quick to 
forget. The nerve impression is too slight and transient 
to produce permanent effect, or the brain is too yielding 
to retain impressions. 

For us the most valuable suggestion from these facts is 
the importance of a clean, complete finish of one thing be- 
fore commencing another. I have thought sometimes 
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that the custom of some teachers in requiring pupils to 
express the same thing in several ways tended to confu- 
sion. But I am told by one of great experience that he 
never finds such difficulty where the original or simplest 
form of expression is first fixed in the mind. We want to 
secure first the thorough habituation of the pupil’s mind 
to the recognition of the fundamental forms of expression 
and the systematic groupings of the parts of speech, know- 
ing that with certain impressions fixed the mind may be 
set to work upon a variety with safety—the already known 
helping to reach the unknown. 

We need to make as much of the work as possible re- 
flexive, that the pupil may have at hand the maximum of 
free activity. This can be effected only by securing at the 
start a perception so distinct that nothing else learned be- 
fore or afterward will ever mar or confuse it. 

This is well illustrated in spelling. It is singular that 
a child can retain in mind all the thousands of different 
positions in which the characters of the alphabet must be 
placed to form the few hundred words he wants to use. 
After he has laid the nerve track for “ car,” “ carry,” 
“cart,” it is no wonder if he runs on it for “caryon ” when 
he should write “crayon.” Instinctively recognizing an 
object before any of its qualities or uses, it is not at all 
strange that he unites “ road-rail,” “ table-dining,” instead 
of the unnatural preposterous forms we are taught to call 
correct. Such blunders can be avoided only by securing 
a finished impression the first time. ‘Look at this new 
word! You have often written ‘c-a-r,’ ‘c-a-r-r-y,’ and 
‘c-a-r-t,’ but this fellow is not ‘ c-a-r,’ but ‘c-r-a.’ Isn’t it 
strange? See it, ‘c-r-a-y-o-n’!” 

The confusion so often seen in the use of the different 
moods and tenses of the verb, and in giving the parts of 
speech their appropriate places in the sentence, arise from 
the same cause—want of definite first-impression. If this 
is secured, there will be little or no future trouble. If, 
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however, either through want of skill on the part of the 
teacher in presenting, or of attention of the pupil in re- 
ceiving, such an impression is not made, and the mind is 
called from its incomplete work to the recognition of other 
objects and the performance of other operations, hopeless 
confusion is the unavoidable result. Tracks upon tracks, 
crossing and mingling, render what with judicious care 
would be knowledge, a confused mass of uncertainty. 


W. H. DeMOTTE, 
Instructor in the Indiana Institution, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Florida School.—The name of a teacher in this school, 
which was printed in the last number of the Annals as Miss 
Candace A. Yerkes, is really Miss Candace A. Yendes. 

Illinois School.—The name of the Deaf-Mute Advance has 
been changed to the New Hra. The form of the paper is 
more convenient for the reader than formerly, and the char- 
acter of its contents is improved. 

Kentucky School.—Mrs. W. K. Argo, who has been teach- 
ing since the opening of the term as a substitute for Miss 
Haupt, has received an appointment as teacher. Mr. Max N. 
Marcosson, late teacher in the North Dakota School, has been 
appointed teacher in the colored department. 

North Dakota School.—Miss Ethel Hammond, a daughter 
of Mr. Henry C. Hammond, late superintendent of the Kansas 
School, has been appointed to fill the vacancy in the corps of 
teachers caused by the resignation of Mr. Marcosson, who has 
accepted a position in the Kentucky School. 

Oklahoma School.—A school for the deaf and the blind, 
supported by the Territory, has been opened at Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. Mr. H. C. Beamer has made a contract with the 
authorities of the Territory to receive pupils for five years at 
$275 a year per capita. Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth Long have 
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been appointed teachers. Mr. Long is a graduate of the 
Kansas School and Gallaudet College, and Mrs. Long, for- 
merly Miss Alice M. Griner, is a graduate of the Indiana 
School. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Convention.—We are informed that the chairmen of 
the several sections of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf are all, or nearly all, earnestly engaged in making 
arrangements for the success of their respective departments 
in the meeting of the Convention to be held at the Ohio Insti- 
tution, Columbus, Ohio, beginning on Thursday, July 28, 1898. 
Probably in the next number of the Annals it will be possible 
to publish a definite statement of the proposed duration of the 
meeting and the order of arrangements. 


The National Educational A ssociation.—The annual meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association of the United 


States is to be held this year in Washington, D. C., from Thurs- 
day, July 7, to Tuesday, July 12, inclusive. Two afternoons 
will be devoted to the Department of Educators of the Deaf, 
etc. The Trunk,Line and Central Passenger Association have 
granted a rate of one fare for the round trip, plus two dollars 
membership fee, with extension of tickets for side excursions 
until August 31, and a similar rate is expected from other 
lines. Dr. Gordon, the President of the Department, says in 
his “ Bulletin No. 1”: 


The object of our Department is twofold: First, to bring our work as 
educators of the deaf more prominently before educators in general, bring- 
ing them into sympathy with this work, and, second, to bring ourselves 
more closely into touch with the best educational thought of the day and 
into better acquaintance with its representatives. * * * 

The purpose of the Department is not to supplant any older organiza- 
tion. It is evident that the time at its disposal is too brief for the work 
demanded of the conventions and summer meetings, but it is hoped that 
hereafter such meetings will be so arranged as to render it practicable and 
economical for those attending them to avail themselves of the rates to 
the National Educational Association in attending the special meetings. 
In general it is an easy matter to arrange the time and place of meeting 
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so as not to conflict with the date of the N. E. A., and yet enable instruc- 
tors of the deaf to avail themselves of the advantages of both meetings 
at a very moderate outlay of money. 


Teachers of the deaf expecting to be present at the meeting, 
and those desiring to contribute to the program, are urgently 
requested to inform Dr. J. C. Gordon, Superintendent of the 
Tlinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville, Ii- 
nois, definitely of their purpose as soon as possible. Sugges- 
tions are also invited as to how the time allowed for the work 
of the Department may be most pleasantly and profitably 
employed. 

“The Little Deaf Child” (published by the McCowen Oral 
School), Volume I, No. 5, is devoted to the proceedings of 
**The Round Table,” held in connection with the meeting of 
the Association last year. Some of the addresses delivered 
are given in full, and extracts are made from others. 


The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes.—We are indebted to 
the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., the founder of this benefi- 
cent Mission, for the following report of its present condition : 


The 25th Anniversary of this Society, incorporated in 1872, to promote 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of adult deaf-mutes, was held in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, N. Y., Rev. Dr. Greer, Rector, on Sunday, De- 
cember 19th, at4. P.M. The Bishop of New York, ex-officio President 
of the Society, encouraged its peculiar work by his presence and endorse- 
ment. 

The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes having pioneered church work 
among the silent people throughout our country and opened the way for 
a number of clergymen, five being deaf-mutes themselves, to labor under 
various bishops and rectors, is now limited in its operations to the 
dioceses of New York, Long Island, Newark, and Connecticut. Its mis- 
sionaries hold sign-services in ten different places, and have been blessed 
in leading many deaf-mutes"to baptism, confirmation, and the holy com- 
munion. While educated deaf-mutes can read the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer, they enjoy a special pleasure in services which are con- 
ducted in the sign-language. Signs are to the deaf what sounds are to 
the hearing. 

The new St. Matthew’s Church in West 84th street, near Central Park, 
provides a service for deaf-mutes every Sunday at 3 P. M., and will, in 
due time, build St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes for their exclusive use, 
with a pastor of their own. St. Matthew’s Church and The Church Mis- 
sion to Deaf-Mutes are two entirely distinct corporations. The former 
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does a local work. The latter has a large and increasing field in the 
dioceses before mentioned. 

The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes needs a charity fund of seven or 
eight hundred dollars a year, so that its missionaries can minister to those 
who from time to time raise signals of distress in the battle of life. 
While the great majority of our silent brothers and sisters are doing well 
and supporting themselves, some are always found in sickness and trouble. 
Those out of work must be assisted till they can get situations. The 
Society’s representatives are constantly busy in helping deaf-mutes to 
find employment. Several from time to time are aided in paying funeral 
expenses. 

The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes owns a farm of 156 acres by the 
Hudson river, between New Hamburgh and Poughkeepsie, on which it 
has established The Gallaudet Home for aged and infirm deaf-mutes in 
the State of New York. Religious services are held in its chapel, the 
holy communion being celebrated on the second Sunday of the month. 
Three of the inmates are deaf and dumb and blind. Several have im- 
perfect sight. All the members of this afflicted family have been edu- 
cated, but have become disabled physically so that they cannot earn 
their own living. This Home is supported by charitable gifts. It has 
an endowment of $15,000. A mortgage of $7,500 rests on the property. 
It is hoped that this may soon be cancelled. . 

During the year ending September 30, 1897, the Church Mission to 
Deaf-Mutes has received and expended for its general work, including 
the moderate salaries of its missionaries and its charity fund, $6,755.93, 
and for the support of the Home, $5,186.38, in all, $11,942.31. About 
$600 additional have been paid for interest and insurance, making the 
total $12,542.31. Another thousand could be judiciously used. 

The trustees of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes and all their co- 
workers hope that this brief statement of its important field will gain new 
friends and increase its efficiency. 


Convention and Conference Proceedings.—We are fre- 
quently asked where and how copies of the Proceedings of the 
several Conventions of American Instructors and Conferences 
of Superintendents and Principals of Schools for the Deaf 
may be obtained. 

The Proceeding of the First, Second, and Fourth Conven- 
tions are out of print. Reports of them, however, may be 
found in the third, fourth, and ninth volumes of the Annals, 
and most of the papers contributed to them were also pub- 
lished in the Annals. 

The Thirteenth Convention was held in connection with the 
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World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf at Chicago in 
1893. The Proceedings of the Congress and the Convention 
may be obtained of the editor of the Annals, price one dollar ; 
to subscribers to the Annals, half-price. Eleven cents should 
be added for the prepayment of postage. 

The Fourteenth Convention was held at Flint, Michigan, in 
1896, and the Proceedings were published by the Convention. 
They are furnished free of charge to members of the Conven- 
tion; others may obtain them of the Secretary, Mr. F. D. 
Clarke, School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. The price is 
one dollar a copy, with the addition of fourteen cents for 
postage. 

The Proceedings of the other Conventions, until the supply 
is exhausted, may be obtained free of charge from the princi- 
pals of the institutions where they were held. It would be 
proper, however, to send a sum sufficient to pay postage on 
them—say, ten cents each. These institutions are: 

Third and Ninth Conventions: Institution at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Fifth and Tenth Conventions: Institution at Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

Sixth Convention (First Conference of Principals): Institu- 
tion at Washington, D. C. 

Seventh Convention: Institution at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Eighth Convention: Institution at Belleville, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Eleventh Convention: Institution at Berkeley, California. 

Twelfth Convention: Institution at Washington Heights, 
New York city. 

The First Conference of Principals was reckoned as the Sixth 
Convention of Instructors, and is mentioned above. 

The Proceedings of the Second Conference, held at Flint, 
Michigan, are out of print. 7 

The Proceedings of the Third Conference were not pub- 
lished except in the Annals, vol. xxi. 

The Proceedings of the other Conferences may be obtained 
in the same way as those of the Conventions, as follows: 

Fourth Conference: School at Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Fifth Conference: School at Faribault, Minnesota. 
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Sixth (Gallaudet) Conference: Institution at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Seventh Conference: School at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

The Proceedings of the First and Second Conventions of 
Articulation Teachers were not published, but brief reports 
were given in the Annals, vol. xix. The Proceedings of the 
Third Convention, held at the Institution for Improved In- 
struction, Lexington Avenue, New York, may be obtained 
from thé principal of that Institution. 

The Proceedings of the five summer meetings of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf are furnished free of charge to members of the Asso- 
ciation ; address the Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Booth, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, or the Secretary, Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Institu- 
tion for Deaf-Mutes, Rochester, New York. 


Charitable Institutions.—We mentioned in the Annals two 
years ago (xli, 353) a decision of the Supreme Court of New 
York that schools for the deaf and the blind, being chiefly edu- 
cational in their purpose, were not properly classified as chari- 


table institutions, and were therefore not under the control of 
the State Board of Charities. This decision was reversed by 
the Court of Appeals on the 12th of October last, in the case 
of “The People of the State of New York ex rel. The New 
York Institution for the Blind, respondent, against Ashbel P. 
Fitch, Comptroller of the city of New York, appellant.” The 
ruling of the Court of Appeals is that “it is not necessary that 
an institution should be wholly charitable to fall within the 
provisions of the Constitution and the statutes placing chari- 
table institutions under the supervision and rules of the State 
Board of Charities. It is enough if the institution is partly 
charitable in its character and purpose.” 

The Mentor for February, 1898, says that the Commission 
of Statutory Revision of the State of New York is preparing a 
bill which, if passed, will place the education of the deaf and 
the blind under the sole direction of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and will eliminate from the law any sug- 
gestion that the pupils are considered as recipients of charity. 
Provision is also made in the proposed act for a modified form 
of compulsory education for the deaf and the blind. 
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President Gallaudet’s Observations in EHurope.—My. A. 
Frese, of Riehen, Switzerland, reviewing in the Berlin Blitter 
fir Taubstummenbildung of January 15, 1898, President Gal- 
laudet’s report of his visit to Europe last summer (Annals, 
xlii, 282-299), says that President Gallaudet attaches undue 
importance to the opinions of the adult deaf as expressed in 
their various societies, the members of which blindly follow a 
leader who understands how to manage them; that if in the 
schools he “found nothing essentially different from what he 
observed thirty years ago,” and if he found “the utterance of 
many children who were allowed to speak (presumably those 
who spoke best) difficult and practically unintelligible,” he 
evidently did not listen well, or he has less hearing than 
simple laymen, who in their occasional visits to the schools 
have the pleasure of understanding every word; that until he 
names the schools where “his knowledge of the sign-language 
enabled him to observe that teachers and pupils regularly re- 
sorted to this means of communication,” the charge of such 
unworthy smuggling must be- regarded as a calumny; and 
that if any “principals and teachers assured him that they 
would gladly accept and make use of the signs of the manual 
method, were not such a course forbidden by superior au- 
thority,” it could not have been German teachers who thus 
pitiably bemeaned themselves before a foreigner.—We may 
add that the German translation of President Gallaudet’s 
article, upon which Mr. Frese’s criticism is based, while gen- 
erally correct, does not render his statements with perfect 
accuracy in all respects. For instance, President Gallaudet 
did not say that “teachers and pupils regularly resorted to 
this means of communication,” but that he recognized “ fre- 
quent resorts” to it; he did not say that “principals and 
teachers assured him that they would gladly accept and make 
use of the signs of the manual method,” but that in conver- 
sations with principals and teachers he was assured that “ fea- 
tures of the manual method would be gladly accepted and 
made use of.” 

Deaf Artists.—The Silent Worker, itself always so well 
printed and beautifully illustrated that it may be called a per- 
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ennial work of art, makes a special “art number ” of the issue 
for January, 1898. It contains biographical sketches and 
portraits of several deaf artists, most of whom have been men- 
tioned in the Annals at various times, but with less fulness 
than in this number of the Silent Worker. The artists named 
are H. Humphrey Moore, Grenville S. Redmond, Theophilus 
d’Estrella, Douglas Tilden, Charles J. Le Clereq, John G. 
Saxton, Cadwallader L. Washburn, Jacques Alexander, Albert 
Ballin, A. M. Blanchard, Thomas Davidson, Alexander Mc- 
Gregor, Rene Princetean, William Agnew, and Harry Ash. 
The same number of the Silent Worker contains an offer of 
a prize for the best drawing, 7 by 10 inches, in either pen-and- 
ink or wash, illustrating some scene in the poem of Maud Mul- 
ler, designed and executed by any pupil in any school for the 
deaf in the United States except the New Jersey School. The 
New Jersey School is excluded from the competition in order 
that there may be no possible suspicion of partiality. 


An Exceptional Case.—Dr. J. C. Gordon has the following 
article in Zhe New Era of January 15, 1898: 


A YOUNG LADY’S COMPOSITION. 


The following composition derives its interest from the fact that the 
writer is a hearing and speaking young woman now twenty-one years of 
age, who has spent the most of her life on a farm with her deaf and 
dumb father and mother. She is now attending a public school in a city, 
and this composition was written as a school exercise and submitted to 
the superintendent of the city schools. A memorandum concerning the 
hearing and speaking young woman, who has grown up in a family using 
the deaf and dumb sign-language exclusively in isolation from the hear- 
ing and speaking world, states that her articulation is very imperfect and 
her speech is sometimes unintelligible. In conversation she does not ex- 
press herself in complete phrases and sentences, and curious inversions 
of words are noticeable. Her natural ability seems to be good, but her 
range of knowledge seems to be strangely limited. Here is the compo- 
sition : 

THE DOG. 

A dog has black and white spots. He is name Rover. He is two years 
old now. Mr.S takes a dog and gave to me. I am very glad to 
get a dog. 

He is sleeping in a Kennel and stays in the house of night. 

He is very good watching for some tramps come here and knock at 
door and he would chase them and ran away. He often barked and bite 
somebodies. 


‘ 
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He was catch mice, rats and moles. He would chase the rabbits, but 
he did not catch a rabbit ran speedily. I reply the dog come here and 
stand up and eat somethings. He is living stay here and one year. He 
is pretty large dog. We like him very much. We have pet him. 


The superintendent remarks that this young woman “ talks the deaf 
and dumb language perfectly.” Further comment is superfluous. The 
young woman has fairly mastered all the elementary sounds through 
drill, but to combine these sounds into words is for her a very difficult 
task. Her superintendent says, ‘‘ I believe her backwardness in the use 
in speech is wholly due to her isolation with her deaf-mute parents.” 

So far as our observation goes, the case cited by Dr. Gordon 
is exceptional. True, we should expect that the experiment 
of allowing the only child of imperfectly educated deaf parents 
to grow up in almost complete separation from hearing peo- 
ple would result as this one seems to have done; but we never 
before heard of an instance where the circumstances were such 
as to permit the experiment to be tried. Usually the children 
of deaf parents have so much of a hearing environment from 
other relatives, from neighbors and friends, and in their school 
life, that they acquire speech as readily and correctly as ordi- 
nary children. In many cases it has been remarked as a curi- 


ous fact that in school they excel other children in the flu- 
ency and accuracy of their command of language, and it is 
probably the case that a larger proportion of them than of 
people in general have attained success in after life. 


Text-Books in Language.—A second edition, revised and 
enlarged, of Dr. Richard Elliott’s “ Lessons in Elementary 
Language for the Deaf” (reviewed in the Annals, xxxvi, 143), 
has recently been published. “In this edition some new les- 
sons have been added with the view of further developing the 
action teaching recommended, and principally for ensuring 
the acquirement of the nomenclature of the common and ordi- 
nary actions of life which present so much difficulty to a deaf 
child unless it is specially taught.” 

The long-promised lessons in English on the Gouin or 
“ Series” method, adapted to the instruction of the deaf, has 
at last appeared, thanks to the persistent and devoted efforts 
of Miss S. E. Hull, of Bexley, Kent, England, who is a zealous 
adherent of the method. The first book ig entitled “ Scenes 
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of English Life, Book I, Children’s Life, by Howard Swan 
and Victor Betis, with a preface on the use of the method for 
teachers of the deaf, by Susanna E. Hull.” The publishers 
are George Philip & Son, London. The British Deaf Monthly 
for January, 1898, contains a report of a paper on this method, 
read at a meeting of the National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf held in London December 4, 1897, by Mr. P. Dodds, of 
the London School-Board Classes. Mr. Dodds has used the 
method in his classes for eighteen months, and regards the 
results obtained as more satisfactory than those yielded by 
any other method of teaching language to the deaf. Among 
the original compositions by his pupils that he read in sup- 
port of his views was the following from a boy eleven years 
of age, who had been taught solely by this method, and had 
been under instruction eighteen months: 


Verbs (past). | A cat caught a mouse. 
| 
heard and looked A cat heard a mouse, and it looked at the hole. 
came and —— A mouse came out of the hole, and a cat (wiggled) 
its body. 
umped and caught | It jumped on a mouse, and it caught it. 
clings and played It clings a mouse with its claws, and it played with 


| a mouse. 
dropped and bited | It dropped it on the floor, and it bited a mouse 
with its teeth. 

killed and ate It killed it with its teeth, and it ate the mouse. 
went and lied down | It went to the fire, and lied down on the rug. 
sleeped and opened | It sleeped on the rug, and opened its eyes. 
stretched It stretched its legs. 


“ Stories, Old and New.”—Mr. George M. Teegarden, a 
teacher in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, who was one 
of the collaborators in the production of the valued “ Rain- 
drop” twenty years ago, has published a similar book of stories 
adapted from various writers in prose and verse. The selec- 
tions are judiciously made, and the language is so simplified 
as to be well adapted to the reading of deaf children. The 
title of the book is “Stories, Old and New.” It makes an 
octavo volume of 223 pages, and is neatly printed at the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution. The Institution offers it for 
sale, substantially bound in cloth, for fifty cents a copy. 
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The Silent Messenger.—The scope of the Silent Messenger, 
hitherto chiefly a missionary magazine for the adult deaf of 
Ireland, has been much widened by adding a teachers’ depart- 
ment and including the educational and general interests 
of the deaf throughout the world, but especially in Great 
Britain. It vigorously combats “the unsound theory that any 
single method of instruction existing to-day is sufficient to edu- 
cate all the deaf of the world in the full sense of that compre- 
hensive term,” and also “ the ill-founded notion that in the edu- 
cation and life of the deaf the manual alphabet and sign-lan- 
guage are unnecessary and injurious.” The editors of the 
new series, which began with the number for January, 1898, 
are Messrs. J. A. Tillinghast and W. E. Harris, of the Belfast 
Institution; the publisher is Mr. F. Maginn, 11 Fisherwick 
Place, Belfast, Ireland. The Messenger is published monthly, 
and the price is 1s. 6d. a year. 


Reports Received.—We have received the following Reports 
of Schools and other organizations for the benefit of the deaf : 


Reports oF ScHoots, published in 1897: Arkansas, Braunschweig 
(Germany), Buenos Aires (Argentine Republic), Clarke, Columbia, 
Florida, Genoa (Italy), Glasgow (Scotland), Groningen (Netherlands), 
Indiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New York, Northern New York, Ontario, 
Rotterdam (Netherlands), Royal Cross (Lancashire, England), Veners- 
borg (Sweden), Virginia. 

Reports oF CxurcH Work, published in 1897: New York Church 
Mission ; Central and Western New York Church Mission; Pennsylvania 
Diocesan Commission; Royal Association, London. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Summer Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held at 
the Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. Rochester, N. Y., 1896, 8vo, 
pp. 276. 

Report of the Committee of Council on Education on Schools for the 
Blind and Deaf, with Appendices. London, 1897, 8vo, pp. 32. 

Report of the College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb. London, 
1897, 12mo, pp. 27. : 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A HEARING teacher with 6 years’ experience desires a position. 
He is a married man; English; age 28. Has good references. 
Address H. L. I., Box 324, Rat Portage, Ontario, Canada. 
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